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TO  THE  TEACHER 


The  editors  of  this  book  believe  that  the  secret  of 
successful  learning  lies  in  motivating  the  student  to 
think.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been  effec- 
tively stated  by  John  Dewey  in  his  book  Democracy 
and  Education:  “The  sole  path  to  enduring  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  learn- 
ing consists  in  centering  upon  the  conditions  which 
exact,  promote,  and  test  thinking.  Thinking  is  the 
method  of  intelligent  learning;  of  learning  that 
employs  and  rewards  mind.”  Our  great  need  is  to 
lead  students  to  think  purposefully. 

Purpose  and  Interest 

Purpose  and  interest  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  thinking.  To  expect  students  to  read  and 
think  about  geography  without  first  helping  them 
find  a purpose,  or  an  interest,  is  to  invite  their 
failure.  The  first  step  in  teaching  geography  must 
be  exposing  the  student  to  a highly  challenging 
environment  that  will  arouse  his  natural  curiosity. 
The  teacher  may  create  this  environment  with  the 
help  of  the  proper  learning  aids.  A good  filmstrip  or 
large  pin-up-board  pictures  will  let  all  the  students 
of  the  class  see  vivid  views  of  life  in  Norway. 
Good  geography  pictures  are  a powerful  aid  for 
creating  interest  and  developing  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  clear,  lighted  pictures  in  a 
good  filmstrip  that  shows  vivid,  fascinating  views  of 
Norway  and  its  people  appeal  to  every  student’s 
natural  curiosity.  If  a Norway  filmstrip  or  a collec- 
tion of  good  geography  pictures  about  Norway 
is  not  available,  the  teacher  may  group  the  students 
so  that  the  entire  class  can  share  most  effectively  all 
of  the  copies  of  this  textbook  that  are  in  the  class- 
room. If  the  attention  of  each  member  of  the  class 
is  centered  on  the  same  picture  at  the  same  time, 
the  students  may  enjoy  as  a group  visual  experiences 
that  are  almost  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  possible 
by  a filmstrip. 

The  teacher  may  judge  the  quality  of  the  interest 
created  with  the  aid  of  these  pictures  by  the  num- 
ber of  questions  that  flow  naturally  from  normal 
students  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused.  These 


questions  should  be  recorded,  discussed,  and  revised 
by  the  group.  Those  that  offer  a true  challenge  to 
the  student’s  efforts  open  the  way  for  profitable 
study  about  Norway. 

(A  Norway  filmstrip  designed  for  use  with  this 
book  may  be  secured  from  Informative  Classroom 
Picture  Publishers,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan,  for 
$3.95.) 

When  a sufficient  degree  of  interest  has  been 
aroused,  the  filmstrip  projector  is  turned  off.  Suc- 
cessful motivation  has  brought  forth  a group  of 
questions  for  which  the  class  is  seeking  answers. 
During  this  period  of  study,  large  thought-provok- 
ing pictures  displayed  on  the  pin-up  board  and  used 
by  individual  students  will  serve  as  effective  learn- 
ing aids  and  source  material. 

[A  portfolio  of  Norway  geography  pictures  size 
914"  x 12%6"  has  been  published  for  use  with  this 
book  and  other  geography  textbooks.  It  may  be 
secured  from  Informative  Classroom  Picture  Pub- 
lishers, Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan.  (The  Norway 
portfolio  — 48  plates  — $3.95.)  Twenty  chapters  of 
loose-leaf  text  are  included  for  reference  use  by  the 
students.] 

Help  the  Student  Understand 

In  this  book  pictures,  captions,  and  text  are  scien- 
tifically planned  to  help  the  student  create  in  his 
mind  many  crystal-clear  mental  images  that  are 
necessary  for  understanding  Norway.  The  book 
is  complete  in  itself  and  easy  to  comprehend.  The 
average  student  can  use  it  successfully  on  his  own 
level  with  a minimum  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  teacher  if  his  interest  has  been  aroused.  To  help 
the  student  build  vivid  mental  images,  the  editors 
have  included  over  a hundred  photographs  that 
were  carefully  selected  for  their  value  in  showing 
the  reader  what  he  might  see  on  a well-planned 
“geography”  trip  to  Norway.  Each  picture  is- 
accompanied  by  an  informative  caption  that  en- 
courages the  student  to  think  and  to  form  meaning- 
ful associations. 


The  pictures  and  their  captions  are  a great  aid  for 
comprehension  and  for  vocabulary  building. 

Three  Levels  of  Reading  Ability 

To  help  the  teacher  provide  for  the  great  differences 
in  the  reading  ability  found  in  the  average  class, 
this  book  is  designed  for  use  on  three  ability  levels. 
It  makes  possible  purposeful  investigation  and  pur- 
poseful reading  by  students  on  each  of  these  levels: 

1 — A few  of  the  students  will  read  purposefully 

only  the  geography  pictures,  some  of  the 
maps,  and  many  of  the  captions. 

2 — Most  of  the  students  will  read  the  pictures 

and  the  captions,  the  maps,  and  much  of  the 
text. 

3 — Some  will  read  with  good  comprehension  all 

of  the  text,  the  pictures  and  their  captions, 
and  the  maps. 

In  each  class  there  will  be  a few  students  who  will 
read  the  book  most  effectively  on  the  first  level  only. 
Each  of  these  students  urgently  needs  a copy  of  the 
book  for  his  individual  use.  The  challenging  pic- 
tures and  captions  in  each  chapter  make  it  possible 
for  these  students  to  share  many  important  learning 
experiences.  The  teacher  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
the  amount  of  essential  information  that  is  gained 
and  the  thought-provoking  experiences  that  are 
shared  by  these  students,  even  though  they  are  read- 
ing at  the  first  level. 

In  the  average  geography  class  in  which  Norway 
is  studied,  nearly  every  student  will  be  able  to 
use  this  book  successfully.  Each  will  read  at  one  or 
more  of  these  three  levels  at  various  times  as  the 
study  progresses.  But  all  will  make  the  same  trip 
through  Norway,  and  all  students  will  gain 
valuable  experiences  in  geography.  As  a result,  all 
will  be  able  to  participate  more  effectively  in  group 
discussion  and  in  group  activity,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  important  features  of  the  geography 
of  Norway. 


Attitudes 

Our  goal  should  be  one  of  helping  the  student 
acquire  an  interest  in  geography  that  will  insure 
his  being  alert  throughout  his  life  to  geographic 
changes.  We  should  help  him  acquire  a knowledge 
of  how  these  changes  affect  him,  his  country,  and 
the  world.  If  the  teacher  does  not  guide,  direct,  and 
stimulate  the  student  in  such  a manner  that  he 
acquires  this  abiding  geographic  interest,  he  has 
failed  to  reach  the  desired  objective.  To  develop 
this  attitude  requires  that  the  geography  class  be 
one  in  which  vivid,  challenging  learning  aids  are 
used  in  a concrete  and  interesting  manner  with  the 
help  of  a teacher  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject. 

How  Many  Copies  Are  Needed? 

Each  teacher  must  answer  the  question:  “How 
many  copies  of  this  textbook  are  needed  for  my 
class?”  Each  teacher  must  personally  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  the  learning  aids  that  will 
enable  his  students  to  learn  successfully.  If  the 
teacher  believes  it  is  desirable  to  study  Norway 
carefully  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may  see 
the  land  and  understand  the  people,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  have  enough  copies  of  the  book  so  that 
one  will  be  available  for  each  student.  However,  this 
book  can  be  used  successfully  in  considerably  smaller 
quantities.  If  ten  copies  of  this  textbook  are  used 
in  the  manner  described  above  and  are  supple- 
mented by  other  books,  a good  Norway  filmstrip, 
and  Norway  teaching  pictures,  they  can  effectively 
serve  a class  of  thirty  students.  All  of  the  students 
in  the  class  will  share  the  deeply  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  seeing  Norway  and  meeting  the  people. 
They  will  form  many  of  the  true-to-life  mental 
images  that  they  would  form  if  they  were  actually 
to  visit  Norway. 

The  editors  invite  you  to  use  this  book  in  the 
manner  explained  here  so  that  you  may  observe  the 
quality  of  the  results  it  is  possible  for  you  to  achieve 
with  this  plan.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  laws  of 
learning  and  on  generally  accepted  principles  in 
the  science  of  education. 


The  Editors 
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Mountains  cover  much  of  Norway.  Farms  lie  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  coast, 


CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  LAND 

Europe  is  a continent  which  has  many  peninsulas.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  is  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula"  in  the  north.  As 
you  can  see  by  the  map  on  page  12,  this  long  and  rugged  tongue  of 
land  reaches  far  inside  the  Arctic  Circle.*  It  is  almost  surrounded 
by  water. 
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The  western  and  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  Compared  to  the  United  States, 
Norway  is  a small  country.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  state  of  New  Mexico.  Unlike  New  Mexico,  however,  which  "• 
has  a neat  rectangular  shape,  Norway  has  a very  long  and 
irregular  outline.  From  north  to  south,  Norway  stretches  over 
eleven  hundred  miles.  If  Norway's  ragged  coastline  could  be 
straightened  out,  it  would  reach  halfway  around  the  world. 

Norway  is  a land  of  mountains  which  have  been  sculptured 
by  ice.  Great  rocky  ridges  run  through  its  entire  length.  They 
form  a giant  backbone  for  the  country.  This  mountain  backbone 
is  called  Kjolen,*  which  in  English  means  “the  Keel."  Legends 
say  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  mountains  because  they 

The  mountains  of  the  Keel  run  the  entire  length  of  Norway  and  form  its  rocky  backbone. 


In  Jotunheimen*are  the  highest  mountains  in  Norway. 

resemble  the  keel  of  a boat  that  has  been  turned  upside  down. 
The  ridges  of  the  Keel  run  mostly  in  a north  and  south  direction, 
but  in  southern  Norway  they  turn  more  to  the  east  and  west.  In 
this  part  they  are  called  the  Dovre  Mountains.*  Southwest  of 
the  Dovres  are  the  highest  mountains  in  all  of  Norway.  This 
region  is  known  as  Jotunheimen,*  or  “the  Home  of  the  Giants.” 
Here  great  ice-capped  peaks  thrust  their  summits  over  eight 
thousand  feet  into  the  clouds.  In  the  hollows  of  their  barren 
and  windswept  slopes  lie  some  of  Europe's  greatest  glaciers. 
Southward  from  Jotunheimen,  the  ridges  of  the  Keel  gradually 
become  lower  until  they  finally  disappear  into  the  North  Sea.* 
In  this  southern  portion  they  are  known  as  the  Long  Mountains.* 
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The  East  Country"'  is  a region  of  rivers  and  broad  valleys.  It  has  the  best  farmland  in  Norway. 


The  mountains  of  Norway  divide  the  country  into  many  dif- 
ferent regions.  (See  map  on  page  12.)  On  the  gentle  eastern  slope 
of  the  Long  Mountains  lies  the  East  Country.*  This  is  a region  of 
broad  valleys  and  long  rivers.  Winding  through  many  of  the 
valleys  are  large,  finger-like  lakes.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are 
clothed  in  a patchwork  of  forests  and  small  farms.  In  summer 
the  region  is  a tapestry  of  dark- green  spruces  and  golden  hay- 
fields.  Of  all  the  regions  of  Norway,  the  East  Country  has  the 
best  forests  and  farmland. 

Along  the  southern  coast,  where  the  mountain  ridges  of  the 
Keel  dip  gently  into  the  sea,  lies  the  South  Country.*  Here, 
huddling  in  the  shelter  of  rocky  islands,  are  tiny  white  cottages 
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with  red  roofs  and  well-kept  gardens.  Small  fishing  boats  glide 
through  the  endless  maze  of  sunlit  channels.  Soaring  sea  gulls 
scream  overhead.  The  summer  air  has  both  the  fragrance  of 
lilacs  and  the  tang  of  the  salty  sea.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  South 
Country  is  a favorite  of  poets,  painters,  and  summer  tourists. 

The  West  Country*  is  quite  different  from  the  East  Country 

The  South  Country.*  Here  white  cottages  huddle  in  the  shelter  of  rocky  islands. 


The  West  Country.*  Along  its  rocky  coasts  great  fjords*  reach  inland  for  many  miles. 

and  South  Country.  It  is  located  on  the  steep  western  slope  of  the 
Long*  Mountains.  Here  many  of  the  valleys  have  been  cut  by 
glaciers  into  very  deep,  canyon-like  arms  of  the  sea,  called  fjords.* 
Some  of  the  fjords  wind  inland  more  than  a hundred  miles.  One 
of  them  is  over  four  thousand  feet  deep.  Tiny  farms  cling  to  their 
rocky,  wooded  sides  or  nestle  on  small  patches  of  flat  land  near 
the  water's  edge.  In  spring  the  fjords  wear  a lacy  fringe  of  pink 
and  white  as  countless  apple  and  cherry  trees  burst  into  blossom. 
The  stillness  of  the  fjords  is  broken  by  few  sounds  other  than  the 
roar  of  great  waterfalls. 

North  of  the  Dovre  Mountains  is  the  region  of  Trondelag.*  Like 
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Trondelag*  is  a region  of  rolling  fields  and  wooded  hills.  It  is  in  central  Norway. 


the  East  Country,  it  is  a region  of  farms  and  forests  with  rolling 
fields  and  wooded  hills.  And  like  the  West  Country,  it  has  a rock- 
bound  coast  dotted  with  islands  and  cut  by  great  fjords.  To  the 
east  of  Trondelag  a break  in  the  mountains  provides  a natural 
gateway  to  Sweden. 

Northward  from  Trondelag,  Norway  becomes  a narrow  strip  of 
mountainous  land,  sometimes  only  four  miles  across.  Strewn  along 
the  coast  are  thousands  of  rocky  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
form  the  Lofoten*  group.  Millions  of  sea  birds  nest  along  the 
towering  cliffs  and  prey  upon  the  swarms  of  silvery  fish  in  the 
waters  below. 
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In  the  far  north,  beyond  the  ridges  of  the  Keel,  is  the  plateau 
region  of  Finnmark.*  Here  the  Lapps*  wander  with  their  herds 
of  reindeer.  They  travel  through  broad  valleys  or  along  the 
shores  of  little  lakes.  Scattered  along  the  barren  coasts  are  the 
tiny  fishing  settlements  of  Norway's  northernmost  region. 

-do  you  know  — 

1.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  12,  and  draw  2.  Choose  pictures  that  will  best  illustrate 
an  outline  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  each  of  the  regions  of  Norway. 

Include  on  your  drawing  the  boundary  3.  Describe  the  mountain  backbone  that  runs 
between  Norway  and  Sweden.  the  entire  length  of  Norway. 

Finnmark"1  is  a plateau  region  in  the  far  north.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Lapps.* 


CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  CLIMATE 

Although  Norway  lies  just  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  its  climate 
is  much  milder  than  the  climate  of  Alaska.  This  mildness  is 
caused  by  the  North  Atlantic  Drift,*  which  bathes  Norway's 
shores  with  warm  water.  Accompanying  this  warm  current  are 
rather  steady  winds  from  the  southwest.  These  winds  carry  the 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  ocean  current  inland.  Thus,  while 
much  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  is  frozen  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  the  ports  of  Norway  are  normally  ice-free  the  year  round. 
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Norway’s  mountains  act  as  a great  “weather-divide.”  (See  map 
on  page  12.)  Winds  blowing  from  the  ocean  against  the  western 
slope  of  these  mountains  are  forced  to  rise.  As  these  warm  winds 
rise,  they  become  cooler.  This  causes  them  to  lose  much  of  their 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow.  As  a result,  the  West 
Country*  is  the  wettest  region  in  Norway.  Here  you  will  see 
people  wearing  raincoats  or  carrying  umbrellas  almost  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Along  most  of  Norway’s  west  coast  the  winds  blowing  in  from 
the  sea  keep  summer  temperatures  comfortably  cool.  Thus,  the 


The  mountains  act  as  a great  “weather-divide”  between  eastern  and  western  Norway. 
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sea  current  and  the  winds  that  blow  across  it  keep  Norway's  west 
coast  from  getting  extremely  hot  in  summer  or  extremely  cold 
in  winter. 

The  same  southwest  winds  that  bring  rain  and  snow  to  the  West 
Country  also  influence  the  climate  of  the  East  Country.*  After  the 


i 

Norway’s  rainfall.  West  of  the  mountains  much  rain  falls. 


i i i 

It  is  drier  east  of  the  mountains. 
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winds  rise  to  cross  the  great  mountain  weather-divide,  they  begin 
to  descend.  The  air  becomes  warmer  and  drier.  In  this  region 
there  is  much  less  rain,  and  sunny  days  are  more  frequent. 
Because  the  East  Country  is  largely  shut  off  from  the  tempering 
influences  of  the  sea,  its  summers  are  warmer  and  its  winters  are 
colder  than  those  of  the  west.  In  the  winter,  deep  snow  blankets 
much  of  the  East  Country.  In  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains 
it  blocks  roads  for  six  months  or  more. 

In  a mountainous  country  such  as  Norway,  the  climate  often 
varies  as  much  from  the  valleys  to  the  mountain  peaks  as  it  does 


Deep  snow  blankets  much  of  Norway  in  winter. 


over  long  distances  from  north  to  south.  If  you  were  to  take  a 
train  trip  across  the  mountains  of  Norway,  particularly  in  the 
spring,  you  would  pass  through  many  different  kinds  of  climate 
in  a single  day.  From  the  warm,  sunny  farmlands  of  the  East 
Country  you  would  climb  in  a few  hours  into  a region  too  cool  for 
most  crops  to  grow.  Here  much  of  the  land  is  used  for  pasture. 
Higher  still  the  pastures  disappear.  The  mountains  are  clothed  in 
dwarf  birch  trees,  and  patches  of  snow  lie  in  the  shady  hollows. 
Near  the  crest  of  the  mountains  even  the  birches  are  gone,  and 
the  snowdrifts  are  deep.  But  after  only  two  or  three  hours  of 


Summers  are  pleasant.  The  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  receive  a large  amount  of  rain 


In  the  fjord  country,  orchards  blossom  in  the  shadow  of  snow-capped  mountains. 


travel  down  the  western  slope,  you  are  in  the  warm,  pleasant 
fjord*  country.  There  the  contrast  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  You 
will  find  orchards  blossoming  in  the  very  shadow  of  glistening 
ice-capped  peaks. 

Because  Norway  lies  so  far  north,  the  amount  of  sunshine  it 
receives  varies  considerably  from  summer  to  winter.  During  the 
summer,  the  sun  shines  in  southern  Norway  for  more  than 
eighteen  hours  a day.  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle*  it  does  not  set  at 
all  in  midsummer.  At  the  North  Cape*  the  sun  shines  continually 
for  seventy-five  days.  It  shines  almost  as  brightly  when  the  hands 
of  the  clock  point  to  midnight  as  when  they  point  to  noon.  For  this 
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reason,  northern  Norway  is  called  the  “Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.” 

In  the  winter,  however,  opposite  conditions  occur.  During  that 
season,  southern  Norway  receives  only  about  six  hours  of  sunlight 
each  day.  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle  the  sun  does  not  rise  at  all  in 
midwinter.  Until  you  get  used  to  it,  it  is  hard  to  go  to  sleep  during 
the  bright  summer  nights,  and  hard  to  stay  awake  during  the 
dark  winter  days. 

do  you  know — — | 

1.  How  does  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  affect  3.  Draw  a diagram  or  picture  showing  why 

Norway’s  climate?  (See  map  on  page  2 1 .)  the  western  slopes  of  the  Keel  receive 

2.  Locate  on  the  map  on  page  23  the  parts  more  rainfall  than  the  eastern  slopes.  (See 

of  Norway  that  receive  heavy  rainfall.  map  on  pages  8 and  9.) 


The  midnight  sun.  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle  * the  sun  never  sets  in  midsummer, 


The  great  hall  of  an  early  Norwegian  farmhouse.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center  of  the  room 


CHAPTER  THREE 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NORWAY 

The  sea-roving  sons  of  Norway  first  appear  in  the  pages  of 
history  about  the  year  800  A.D.  In  small,  sleek  ships,  bands  of 
armed  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  swept  down  upon  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  the  west  they  attacked  and  burned  the  forts  and 
villages  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  brought  terror 
to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  In  the  east  they 
crossed  the  Baltic  Sea*  and  followed  the  rivers  into  the  heart  of 
Russia. 
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At  first  these  warlike  Norsemen  " raided  these  lands  and  took 
captives  and  valuable  goods.  Later  they  came  in  such  numbers 
that  they  conquered  many  regions  and  set  up  kingdoms  of  their 
own.  In  fact,  the  region  of  Normandy  in  France  still  bears  the 

A Viking*  Ship.  In  small  open  ships  the  Vikings  raided  the  coasts  of  Europe. 


name  that  it  was  given  when  it  was  held  by  the  Norsemen.  All 
along  the  coasts  of  northern  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  there 
are  towns  that  have  Norse  names.  Many  of  the  people  who  live 
along  these  coasts  are  of  Norwegian  origin. 

The  Norsemen,  or  Vikings,*  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
also  bold  explorers.  The  map  below  shows  many  of  the  places 
visited  by  these  daring  sailors.  Some  sailed  far  to  the  north  of 
Norway  and  probably  reached  Spitsbergen.*  Others  headed  west 
out  to  sea  and  landed  in  the  Shetland,*  Orkney,*  and  Faeroe* 
islands.  Still  others  reached  and  settled  Iceland.*  One  of  those 
who  went  to  Iceland  was  called  Eric  the  Red.*  He  later  started 
colonies  in  Greenland.*  It  was  Eric's  son  Leif*  who  reached  the 
shores  of  North  America  about  the  year  1000.  Leif  named  the 
new  country  Vinland.*  Thus,  by  sailing  across  the  North  Atlantic 


Viking  explorations.  The  Norsemen*  made  many  daring  voyages  to  unknown  lands. 


Leif  Ericson*  reached  America  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus 

from  one  island  to  another,  Norwegian  Vikings  reached  Amer- 
ica almost  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus. 

It  is  said  that  the  Vikings  began  their  expeditions  because 
there  was  little  good  land  left  in  Norway  to  settle.  Most  farms 
were  too  small  to  be  divided  among  the  sons  of  the  family,  as  was 
the  custom.  Therefore,  many  adventurous  young  men  preferred 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands.  Whatever  their  reason  for 
leaving  Norway,  the  Norsemen  terrorized  the  coasts  of  Europe 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

While  the  Vikings  were  on  their  expeditions  in  western 
Europe,  they  met  Christian  people  and  learned  about  the  new 
religion.  A Norseman  named  Olaf*  became  converted  to  the 
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Christian  religion  while  he  was  in  France.  Returning  to  Norway, 
Olaf  tried  to  win  his  countrymen  over  from  their  old  religion. 
Although  many  Norwegians  adopted  the  new  faith,  others  rose 
against  Olaf.  In  a great  battle  in  Trondelag*  in  1030,  Olaf  was 
killed  by  an  army  of  farmers  who  still  believed  in  their  old  gods. 
In  recognition  of  Olaf  s missionary  work,  he  was  later  declared  a 
saint.  Today  he  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Trondheim.* 

Although  Olaf  was  defeated  and  killed,  the  Christian  religion 
was  gradually  accepted  by  the  Viking  chieftains.  They  ordered 
their  men  to  give  up  their  raids  on  western  Europe  and  to  settle 
down  in  peace.  When  Christianity  and  the  Bible  were  introduced 
into  Norway,  Norwegian  churchmen  began  to  read  and  write, 
using  the  Roman  alphabet.  In  this  way  they  developed  a written 
language. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  many  of  the  colorful  stories,  or 
sagas,*  of  the  Viking  period  were  collected  and  written  down.  The 
most  important  collection  of  Viking  sagas  was  made  by  an  Ice- 
lander named  Snorre  Sturlason.* 

At  the  time  that  Snorre  was  writing  his  sagas,  Norway  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power.  The  king  of  Norway  was  acknowledged 
as  the  ruler  of  all  the  faraway  territories  which  the  Vikings  had 
conquered  and  settled. 

After  the  year  1300  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  did  not  fare  so 
well.  One  by  one  the  distant  colonies  were  lost.  In  1319  the  Nor- 
wegian king  died.  His  grandson,  who  was  also  heir  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  became  king  of  Norway,  and  the  country  was  joined  to 
Sweden. 

Thirty  years  later  a wave  of  disease  called  the  Black  Death* 
swept  over  the  land.  The  Black  Death  killed  almost  two  out  of 
every  three  Norwegians.  About  the  same  time  a group  of  German 
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A stave  church.* These  beautiful  churches  were 
built  by  the  early  Christians  of  Norway. 
Many  of  them  still  remain. 


merchant  cities  were  organized  into  a trading  league  called  the 
Hansa.*  The  Hansa  seized  control  of  many  Norwegian  ports  and 
controlled  most  of  Norway’s  trade.  Since  Norway  had  to  buy  much 
of  its  food  from  other  countries,  this  meant  that  it  was  almost 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hansa.  In  1397  Norway,  Sweden, and 
Denmark  were  joined  together  under  the  Union  of  Kalmar.* 
Thus,  despite  a short  period  of  greatness,  Norway  was  reduced 
to  a poor  and  helpless  country  by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 

I do  you  know 1 

1.  Locate  on  the  map  on  pages  10  and  11  with  the  help  of  a map  and  pictures, 

some  of  the  countries  that  the  Norsemen  3.  Describe  the  work  of  St.  Olaf  that  led  to 
attacked  about  the  year  800  A.  D.  the  gradual  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 

2.  Show  and  explain  the  Vikings’  voyages  the  Norsemen. 


The  Hansa  * built  these  warehouses  at  Bergen*at  the  time  they  controlled  many  Norwegian  ports, 
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One  of  the  last  sailing  ships  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  fleet. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  NORWAY 

Norway's  growth  from  a poor,  helpless  country  to  a free,  modern 
nation  has  been  slow  and  difficult.  For  more  than  a hundred  years 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  joined  together.  In  1523 
Sweden  broke  away,  but  Norway  and  Denmark  remained  unified. 
In  fact,  Norway  became  little  more  than  a Danish  province. 

In  1536  the  Danish  king  decreed  that  Norway's  religion  be 
changed  from  Catholic*  to  Protestant.*  This  change  in  religion 
was  called  Norway's  Reformation.*  About  the  same  time  that 
Norway's  Reformation  was  taking  place,  the  country  was  also 
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Signing  of  the  constitution.  The  Norwegians  drew  up  a democratic  constitution  in  1814 

shaking  loose  the  bonds  of  the  Hansa.*  Ships  from  Holland  and 
England  began  to  visit  Norway.  No  longer  were  the  Germans 
strong  enough  to  control  Norwegian  ports.  The  country  began  to 
export  timber  and  other  products.  Mining  was  started.  Many  new 
towns  sprang  up  along  the  coast,  and  roads  were  built.  Never 
before  had  Norway  been  so  prosperous.  But  still,  Norway  was 
not  free. 

It  was  not  until  1814  that  the  first  step  toward  independence 
was  taken.  In  that  year  Norway's  long  association  with  Denmark 
finally  came  to  an  end.  But  instead  of  becoming  free,  Norway 
was  again  joined  to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians  protested  this  union 
and  tried  to  declare  their  independence.  They  called  a convention 
at  the  town  of  Eidsvoll,*  in  eastern  Norway.  Ther^  they  drew  up 
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a democratic  constitution,  which  was  signed  on  May  17,  1814.  Al- 
though Sweden  would  not  grant  independence  to  Norway,  she 
agreed  to  respect  the  Norwegian  constitution.  May  17,  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  constitution,  is  now  celebrated  as  Norway's 
Independence  Day. 

During  the  period  that  she  was  joined  to  Sweden,  Norway  grew 
and  prospered.  Industry  began  and  new  towns  arose.  Better  roads 


King  Haakon  VII*  was  crowned  in  the  Nidaros  Cathedral,*  at  Trondheim,*  in  1905. 


were  built,  and  railroads  were  started.  The  Norwegian  shipping 
fleet  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

As  Norway's  prosperity  increased,  her  desire  for  freedom  grew 
stronger.  Finally,  in  1905,  the  Norwegian  people  voted  to  dissolve 
their  union  with  Sweden.  At  first  the  Swedes  opposed  the  break, 
but  at  last  the  two  countries  parted  as  friends.  The  Norwe- 
gians wanted  a Swedish  prince  to  be  their  king  but  he  refused. 
Then  they  offered  the  crown  to  a Danish  prince  named  Carl,  and 
he  accepted.  When  he  went  to  Norway,  he  took  the  name  of  King 
Haakon  VII.* 

During  World  War  I,  Norway,  like  Denmark  and  Sweden,  was 
able  to  stay  out  of  the  conflict.  During  World  War  II,  however, 
Norway  was  not  so  fortunate.  German  troops  invaded  the  coun- 
try in  April,  1940.  The  troops  remained  in  Norway  until  the  war 


War-damaged  buildings.  After  World  War  II  ended,  Norway  began  to  build  for  the  future. 


Norway’s  flag  was  adopted  in  1 821 . It  is  red  with  a blue  cross  outlined  with  white. 


was  over,  in  May,  1945.  During*  the  five  years  of  German  occupa- 
tion, the  Norwegians  continued  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Many 
of  them  secretly  fought  the  German  soldiers  at  home.  Others 
escaped  to  fight  at  the  side  of  Norway's  allies.  The  struggle  was 
costly,  for  many  lives  were  lost.  Hundreds  of  Norwegian  boats 
were  sunk,  and  thousands  of  homes  in  northern  Norway  were 
burned  by  the  Germans  as  they  retreated.  When  the  fighting 
finally  came  to  an  end,  Norway  at  once  began  rebuilding  her 
towns  and  replacing  her  ships.  Today  most  of  the  wounds  of 
war  have  been  healed.  Norway  is  once  again  free  to  build  for 
the  future. 

do  you  know  — — 

1.  In  what  year  did  Norway  become  inde-  3.  When  did  Norway  gain  its  independence 

pendent  from  Denmark?  from  Swedish  rule? 

2.  Look  carefully  at  the  picture  on  page  36.  4.  Describe  Norway’s  fight  for  freedom  dur- 

Why  has  this  group  of  men  assembled?  ing  World  War  II. 
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Almost  three  million  people  live  in  Norway.  Most  of  them  live  along  the  coast. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

THE  PEOPLE 

..... 

From  the  map  above  you  can  see  that  Norway  is  one  of  the 
larger  countries  of  Europe.  Yet,  because  of  its  cool  climate  and 
rugged  mountains,  only  a small  number  of  people  live  there. 
Norway  has  a population  of  less  than  three  and  a half  million. 
Almost  two  thirds  of  Norway's  people  live  along  or  near  the 
coasts,  and  more  than  three  fourths  live  south  of  Trondelag.* 
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A Norwegian  boy.  Most  of  the  people  of  Norway 
have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


Making  chocolate  bars.  Many  Norwegian  women  are  employed  in  industry. 

In  these  regions  the  climate  is  warmer,  and  the  soil  is  better  for 
growing  crops. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  where  the  people  are  as 
much  alike  as  they  are  in  Norway.  The  population  consists  mainly 
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of  one  group,  called  Nordics.*  The  Nordics  are  tall  with  blonde 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the 
West  Country*  and  in  northern  Norway,  for  example,  the  people 
are  shorter  and  slightly  darker  than  the  people  in  the  East  Coun- 
try* and  Trondelag. 

The  people  of  Norway  speak  two  Norwegian  languages.  One 

Farm  children  of  the  West  Country/'1  The  wooden  yoke  is  used  to  carry  milk  and  water. 


of  these  languages  is  called  nynorsk.*  It  is  a mixture  of  dialects* 
that  have  been  spoken  in  the  mountain  districts  since  Viking* 
times.  The  other  is  called  bokmal*  or  book  language.  It  is  a 
language  more  like  Danish.*  It  has  been  used  in  southeastern 
Norway  since  the  time  that  Norway  was  joined  to  Denmark.  Both 
languages  are  taught  in  Norwegian  schools.  If  you  know  one,  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  the  other. 

The  Norwegians  are  united  in  their  religion  also.  Ever  since 
the  Reformation,*  nearly  all  Norwegians  have  been  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church.* 

Most  Norwegians  are  great  lovers  of  nature.  This  is  not  strange, 
since  beautiful  mountains,  forests,  and  lakes  are  all  around  them. 
They  are  active  people,  and  they  take  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors. 

The  people  of  Norway  are  used  to  hard  work.  They  have 
struggled  for  over  a thousand  years  to  make  a living  from  rocky 
soils  and  stormy  seas.  This  struggle  has  made  the  Norwegians 
hardy  and  stubborn.  They  do  not  give  in  easily.  It  has  also  made 
them  independent  and  self-reliant.  They  would  rather  do  things 
themselves  than  depend  on  others. 

One  thing  that  foreigners  like  about  Norwegians  is  their 
friendliness.  In  town  and  country  alike,  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  make  a stranger  feel  welcome.  Hospitality  is  a matter  of  pride 
and  tradition,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts.  The  people  of 
Norway  are  also  well  known  for  their  fairness  and  honesty.  Sto- 
ries are  told  in  Norway  about  lost  articles  that  have  been  found 
and  returned  to  their  owners  many  miles  away. 

A group  of  people  who  are  different  from  the  Norwegians  in 
many  ways  live  in  northern  Norway.  These  people  are  the  Lapps.* 
They  resemble  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  North  America, 
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A girl  in  peasant  costume.  People  in  some 
rural  districts  still  wear  beautiful  native 
costumes  for  special  occasions. 


The  Lapps*  are  a nomadic  people  of  the  far  north.  Most  of  them  have  dark  hair  and  eyes 

for  most  have  yellowish  skin  and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  They  are 
probably  distant  relatives  of  the  Eskimos.  The  Lapps  have  lived 
in  northern  Scandinavia*  for  thousands  of  years.  The  language 
they  speak  is  similar  to  Finnish.*  They  have  intermarried*  with 
the  Nordic  Scandinavians,  and  today  many  Lapps  have  blonde 
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hair  and  blue  eyes.  Many  also  speak  either  Norwegian  or  Swedish  * 

The  greater  part  of  Norway's  twenty  thousand  Lapps  now  live 
in  small  towns  and  settlements.  Some,  however,  still  cling  to  the 
ways  of  their  ancestors.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with 
their  herds  of  grazing  reindeer,  stopping  wherever  they  find  suit- 
able pasture.  They  live  in  tents  and  wear  moccasins  made  of 
reindeer  skin.  The  men  wear  blue  felt  caps  trimmed  with  red-and- 
yellow  bands  and  topped  by  huge  red  tassels.  The  women  also 
wear  colorful  clothing.  They  carry  their  babies  in  reindeer-skin 
cradles  hung  around  their  necks. 

DO  you  know— 

1.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  41 . Show  where  3.  Explain  the  differences  between  the  two 

most  of  the  Norwegian  people  live.  Norwegian  languages. 

2.  Use  the  map  on  page  12  to  show  why  4.  Using  pictures  in  this  chapter,  describe  some 

most  people  live  near  the  coast.  differences  between  Nordics  and  Lapps. 


A Norwegian  family  spends  a quiet  evening  together.  Some  Norwegians  have  dark  hair. 


Fjord  horses  are  small  and  cream  colored.  They  are  used  in  mountainous  districts  of  Norway. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

FARMING  AND  GRAZING 

The  Norwegians  are  able  to  grow  crops  on  only  a very  small 
part  of  their  land.  The  maps  on  pages  8 and  10  show  that  almost 
all  of  Norway  is  covered  with  mountains.  Patches  of  good  farm- 
land are  few  and  scattered.  Many  valleys  are  so  narrow  that  the 
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Forests  and  farmland.  Less  than  three  percent 
of  Norway’s  land  is  cultivated 
for  growing  crops. 


Market  gardening.  Many  vegetables  are  raised  on  farms  near  the  cities. 


sunlight  does  not  bathe  their  slopes  for  more  than  a few  hours 
each  day.  The  sides  of  most  Norwegian  valleys  are  so  steep  that 
tractors  and  other  machinery  cannot  be  used. 

Agriculture  is  most  important  in  Norway's  three  lowland  dis- 
tricts. (See  map  on  page  48.)  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  Norway's 
farmland  lies  within  these  three  small  areas  of  lowland.  Most  im- 
portant are  the  broad  lower  valleys  of  the  East  Country.*  Here 
fruit  and  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  are 
grown.  In  the  Trondelag*  lowland,  where  the  summers  are  short 
and  cool,  barley  is  the  chief  grain  crop,  but  other  grains  and  some 
vegetables  are  also  grown.  Some  grains  and  vegetables  are  also 
raised  in  Jaeren,*  a low  coastal  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
West  Country.* 
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Old  farms.  Many  sheds,  barns,  and  storehouses  surround  the  farmhouses. 

Most  of  Norway's  farmland  is  used  for  growing  hay  and  fodder* 
crops.  Norway's  farmers  grow  these  crops  to  feed  their  live- 
stock. The  people,  in  turn,  live  from  the  products  of  the  animals. 
In  this  way  Norwegians  usually  have  all  the  milk,  butter,  meat, 
and  eggs  they  need.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  Norwegians  drink 
more  milk  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  But  Norway  must 
depend  on  other  nations  for  much  of  her  food.  She  sells  them  fish, 
lumber,  and  minerals.  With  part  of  the  money  received  she  buys 
the  food  that  she  needs. 

The  typical  Norwegian  farm  has  many  buildings.  (See  the  pic- 
ture above.)  Near  the  farmer's  house  there  are  barns  for  the 
cows  and  horses,  sheds  for  the  tools  and  wagons,  and  storehouses 
for  hay  and  grain. 
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There  is  much  hard  work  to  be  done  on  a Norwegian  farm,  and 
the  whole  family  helps.  During  the  harvest  season  you  will  see 
women  and  girls  in  the  fields  helping  the  men  and  boys  cut  hay. 
In  Norway  hay  is  not  piled  in  stacks  as  it  is  in  our  country. 
Instead,  it  is  hung  up  to  dry  on  special  fences  like  those  in  the 
picture  below. 

The  Norwegian  farmer  is  a sturdy  and  independent  person.  To 
earn  a living  from  a small  and  stony  bit  of  land,  he  must  wage 
a constant  struggle.  The  soil  is  his  only  wealth,  and  he  guards  it 
carefully.  Because  his  fields  have  been  farmed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  they  need  to  be  fertilized  with  plant  food  to  keep  them  pro- 
ducing. On  the  steeper  slopes  his  precious  soil  gradually  washes 
downhill.  You  may  actually  see  him  carrying  the  soil  back  up  the 
slopes  in  baskets. 

Drying  hay.  It  rains  so  frequently  in  Norway  that  the  hay  must  be  dried  on  fences. 


Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  grown  chiefly  in  three  small  lowland  areas  of  Norway. 


Much  of  Norway's  land  that  is  unfit  for  farming  can  be  used 
for  grazing.  On  the  best  pasture  land  there  are  dairy  cows.Where 
the  grass  is  poorer,  sheep  are  the  most  common  livestock.  Where 
neither  cows  nor  sheep  can  find  enough  to  eat,  there  are  goats. 

During  the  winter  the  Norwegian  farmer  keeps  his  animals  in 
large,  wooden  barns.  He  feeds  them  the  hay  he  harvested  the 
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A seter.*  During  the  summer  cattle  are  taken  to  high  mountain  farms  called  seters. 


summer  before.  When  spring  comes,  he  turns  his  animals  out  to 
graze.  In  summer  the  women  and  girls  take  the  herds  to  high 
mountain  farms  called  seters .*  There  they  remain  with  the  herds 
until  autumn.  From  these  mountain  farms  comes  much  of 
Norway's  famous  goat  cheese. 

In  the  highest  mountains,  where  not  even  a goat  can  And  food, 
there  are  herds  of  wild  reindeer.  On  the  Finnmark*  plateau,  in 
the  far  north,  families  of  Lapps*  roam  with  their  tame  reindeer. 
These  wandering  tribes  follow  their  herds  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  During  the  summer  they  go  down  to  the  seacoast  where 
the  grass  is  fresh  and  tender.  When  winter  comes,  they  return 
to  the  plateau.  There  the  reindeer  can  nibble  on  the  dwarf  trees 
or  paw  through  the  snow  for  moss.  The  reindeer  provide  the 
Lapps  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  transportation. 
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In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  farming,  including  grazing,  is 
still  an  important  occupation  in  Norway.  Three  out  of  every  ten 
Norwegians  earn  their  living  from  the  land. 

do  you  know 

1.  Locate  Norway’s  farmland  on  the  map  on  3.  Why  is  most  of  Norway’s  farmland  used 

page  48.  for  growing  hay  and  fodder  crops? 

2.  Why  is  so  little  of  Norway’s  land  used  4.  After  looking  at  the  picture  on  page 

for  farming?  (See  map  on  page  12.)  51,  describe  a Norwegian  farm. 


Reindeer  provide  the  Lapps*with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  transportation. 


Forests  cover  about  one  fourth  of  the  land  area  of  Norway. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

FORESTRY 

Nearly  one  fourth  of  Norway’s  land  is  covered  by  dense  forests. 
Most  important  are  the  huge  forests  of  spruce,  pine,  and  birch 
trees.  These  forests  clothe  the  valley  sides  in  a dark-green 
blanket.  In  summer  the  evergreens  provide  a background  for  the 
yellow-green  leaves  and  white  trunks  of  the  birches.  The  forest 
floor  is  carpeted  with  spongy,  gray  moss,  lacy  ferns,  and  millions 
of  blue,  white,  and  yellow  wildflowers.  In  the  swamps  and  clear- 
ings small  bushes  hang  heavy  with  blueberries  and  raspberries. 
You  will  also  find  some  kinds  of  berries  that  we  do  not  have  in 
America. 

The  forests  of  Norway  provide  a refuge  for  many  wild  animals. 
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Creatures  such  as  the  beaver,  the  deer,  and  the  elk  live  there.  The 
animal  that  Norwegians  call  an  elk  is  the  one  that  we  call  a 
moose.  A long  time  ago  bears  and  wolves  were  also  common,  but 
almost  all  of  them  have  been  killed. 

For  the  last  four  hundred  years,  the  forests  of  Norway  have 
echoed  with  the  clang  of  the  woodsman's  axe.  Long  before  this, 
people  had  chopped  down  trees  to  clear  their  farms  and  to  build 
their  homes.  But  it  was  not  until  about  1500  that  timber-cutting 
began  on  a large  scale.  Since  that  time  Norway's  forests  have 
provided  the  country  with  a major  share  of  her  exports. 

Peeling  the  bark  from  a log  that  will  be  made  into  wood  pulp. 


Most  of  the  timber  is  cut  during  the  winter,  when  the  farmers 
cannot  work  in  their  fields.  The  deep  snow  makes  it  easy  to 
haul  logs  out  of  the  woods,  because  horse-  and  tractor-drawn 
sleds  can  be  used.  Some  of  the  logs  are  pulled  out  onto  the  frozen 
rivers.  Then,  in  the  spring  when  the  ice  melts,  the  logs  will  float 
downstream  to  the  sawmills.  The  logs  are  all  marked  so  that, 
when  they  reach  the  sawmill,  they  can  be  sorted  out  and  claimed 
by  their  owners.  Many  logs  are  hauled  to  railway  stations,  and 
then  they  travel  to  the  sawmills  on  long  trains  of  flatcars. 

Because  the  rivers  have  been  used  so  long  to  transport  Nor- 
wegian timber,  the  largest  sawmill  towns  are  near  the  river 

Horse-drawn  sleds  are  used  to  haul  the  logs  out  of  the  woods  when  the  snow  is  deep. 
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Lumberjacks  keep  logs  from  piling  up.  Many  logs  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  paper  mills. 


mouths.  In  the  East  Country*  such  towns  as  Drammen*  and 
Skien*  began  as  centers  for  the  processing  and  shipping  of 
timber. 

In  times  past,  when  the  logs  arrived  at  the  sawmills  they  were 
cut  into  planks,  boards,  and  ships'  masts.  Since  the  late  1800's, 
however,  a major  part  of  the  timber  produced  in  Norway  has  been 
ground  into  wood  pulp.  Much  of  this  pulp  is  used  by  Norwegian 
paper  mills.  Great  quantities  are  also  exported  to  be  made  into 
paper  in  other  countries.  Pulp  and  paper  account  for  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  value  of  all  Norwegian  exports. 

Because  the  forest  industries  are  so  important  to  Norway,  the 
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Norway’s  paper  mills  make  about  half  of  her  wood  pulp  into  paper  of  various  kinds. 

Norwegians  realize  that  they  must  use  their  woodlands  wisely. 
They  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  carelessness  with  fire  and  the 
cutting  of  too  many  trees.  The  government  has  established  nur- 
series to  grow  seedlings,*  and  school  children  often  help  to  plant 
the  young  trees.  The  results  of  such  conservation*  programs  have 
been  very  successful.  Today  the  forests  of  Norway  still  yield  as 
much  timber  as  they  have  in  the  past.  By  1980,  experts  say,  the 
forests  will  be  producing  half  again  as  much  as  they  did  in  1930. 

do  you  know- — — — 

1 . Find  the  forest  regions  of  Norway  on  the  located  near  rivers? 

map  on  page  48.  About  how  much  of  the  3.  Describe  how  the  logs  get  from  the  forest 
land  is  covered  with  forests?  to  the  sawmill. 

2.  Why  are  paper  mills  in  Norway  often  4.  For  what  is  most  of  the  timber  used? 


Loading  paper  on  a ship  at  Oslo.*  Norway 
exports  great  quantities  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper. 


A 
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Fishing  boats.  Most  Norwegian  fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Norway  in  small  boats, 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

FISHING,  SHIPPING,  AND  WHALING 

The  country  of  Norway  is  so  mountainous  that  there  is  very 
little  land  on  which  crops  can  be  grown.  Therefore,  from  the 
earliest  times,  many  Norwegians  have  had  to  turn  to  the  sea  to 
make  their  living.  They  have  earned  their  living  from  the  sea  in 
three  principal  ways  — by  fishing,  shipping,  and  whaling. 

Most  of  the  fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Norway. 
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Large  schools  of  fish  swarm  in  near  the  shores,  especially  during 
the  winter.  Then  the  fishermen  go  out,  even  in  the  fog  and 
storm,  to  harvest  the  fish.  Norwegian  fishermen  catch  more  fish 
each  year  than  the  fishermen  of  any  other  European  country. 

Herring  is  the  main  fish  caught  along  the  coast  of  the  West 
Country.*  It  is  caught  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  fishing 
boats  can  hardly  stay  afloat.  Not  all  of  the  catch  can  be  preserved. 
Much  of  it  must  be  pressed  into  oil  for  making  margarine.  Some 
of  it  is  ground  into  meal  for  fertilizer.  The  chief  port  of  the 

o 

herring  fleet  is  the  city  of  Alesund.* 

From  July  to  September,  the  West  Country  fishermen  catch  a 
small  kind  of  herring  called  brisling.  This  fish,  which  is  processed 


Herring  is  the  main  fish  caught  along  the  coast  of  the  West  Country.* 


Drying  codfish.  Much  of  the  codfish  is  salted  and  dried. 


and  canned,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Norwegian  sardine  industry. 
The  cities  of  Stavanger*  and  Bergen*  are  the  leading  fish-canning 
centers  of  Norway. 

Every  year,  from  January  to  April,  millions  of  codfish  crowd 
into  the  coastal  waters  of  northern  Norway  to  lay  their  eggs. 
These  fish  are  especially  abundant  in  the  great  fjord*  between 
the  Lofoten  Islands*  and  the  mainland.  Many  fishermen  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  be  there  when  they  arrive.  During  some 
weeks  in  winter  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  fishermen  living 
and  working  in  the  Lofotens.  Because  the  codfish  is  caught  so 
far  from  the  places  where  it  can  be  sold,  much  of  the  catch  must 
be  dried  and  salted  so  it  will  not  spoil.  The  livers  of  these  fish  are 
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Fishermen  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  fish  for  cod  near  the 
Lofoten  Islands.* 


A small  passenger  ship  that  travels  between  Oslo  and  the  British  Isles. 


rich  in  vitamins  and  are  used  to  make  cod-liver  oil.  The  town  of 
Svolvaer*  is  one  of  the  chief  Lofoten  fishing  ports. 

As  we  have  seen,  Norway  is  a small  country  when  measured  in 
terms  of  her  area  or  the  number  of  her  people.  But  when  we  meas- 
ure her  importance  on  the  oceans  of  the  world,  we  find  that  she  is  a 
giant.  Only  two  countries  have  more  merchant  ships  than  Nor- 
way. These  are  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Norway's  large,  modern  fleet  helps  her  earn  money  by  carry- 
ing the  trade  of  other  countries.  Less  than  one  out  of  every  five 
Norwegian  ships  is  used  for  carrying  goods  to  and  from  Norway. 
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Most  of  the  ships  travel  only  between  foreign  ports  and  do  not 
carry  cargo  to  Norwegian  harbors.  With  the  money  earned  by 
her  cargo  ships,  Norway  can  afford  to  import  the  things  she  can- 
not grow  or  make  herself.  Norway  owes  much  to  her  thousands 
of  sons  who  sail  the  distant  seas  of  the  world. 

Oslo  harbor.  Norway  has  many  fine  harbors  and  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  fleets  of  merchant  ships. 


For  many  centuries  Norwegians  ventured  into  the  icy  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean*  to  hunt  whales.  About  1900,  however,  whales 
began  to  grow  scarce  in  the  northern  seas.  The  Norwegians  then 
started  sending  their  whaling  expeditions  to  the  region  of  the 
South  Pole.*  Norwegian  expeditions  still  hunt  whales  in  this 
region.  With  these  expeditions  go  large  “floating  factory”  ships. 
These  factory  ships  have  a slipway*  in  the  stern*  through  which 
the  whales  are  pulled  on  board.  The  whole  process  of  cutting  up 


Cutting  up  a whale.  Norway  produces  more  whale  oil  than  any  other  country. 


Each  floating  whaling-factory  is  accompanied  by  a dozen  or  more  small  whale-catchers. 

the  whale  and  boiling  it  into  oil  is  done  at  sea. 

Norway  normally  produces  more  whale  oil  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Most  of  it  is  used  for  making  margarine.  The 
towns  of  Sandefjord,*  Tonsberg,*  and  Larvik,*  all  located  south 
of  Oslo/"  are  the  home  ports  of  the  whaling  fleet.  (See  map  on 
page  92.)  Whaling,  like  shipping,  is  another  example  of  how 
Norwegians  have  gone  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  to  make 
a living  from  the  sea. 


do  you  know 

L Name  some  of  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  3.  Why  is  the  merchant  fleet  important  to 
caught  along  the  coasts  of  Norway.  the  Norwegian  nation? 

2.  Where  do  the  Norwegians  send  most  of  4.  Name  some  products  that  Norwegians 
their  whaling  fleets?  make  from  fish  and  whales. 
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A mining  town.  Roros*  is  a mining  town  in  central  Norway. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

MINERALS  AND  POWER 

Norway  does  not  have  great  mineral  deposits.  Dotted  here  and 
there  through  Norway’s  mountains  there  are  various  ore  de- 
posits, but  most  of  them  are  low  in  metallic  content.  Neverthe- 
less, some  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  the  country  since  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Norway’s  minerals.  Most  of  Norway's 
ores  are  low  in  metallic  content. 


As  you  can  see  from  the  map  on  page  70,  Norway  has  scattered 
deposits  of  such  metals  as  zinc,  nickel,  and  silver.  However,  Nor- 
way's most  important  mineral  resource  is  iron.  The  Sydvaranger* 
district,  near  Kirkenes*  in  northern  Norway,  is  the  country's 

Mining  iron  in  the  Sydvaranger  ' region.  Iron  is  Norway's  most  important  mineral  resource. 


Iron  and  steel  works  at  Mo  i Rana/1  where  iron  ore  is  smelted  electrically. 


largest  iron-producing  region.  Here  the  ore  is  dug  from  large 
open  pits.  Most  of  this  ore  is  processed  and  pressed  into  briquets.* 
Then  it  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  through  the  port  of 
Kirkenes.  Some  is  shipped  south  to  be  smelted  in  electric  fur- 
naces, because  Norway  has  no  deposits  of  coal  that  can  be  used  in 
smelting  her  iron  ore.  Iron  is  also  found  in  Dunderlandsdal,* 
near  Mo  i Rana.* 

Norway’s  second  most  important  mineral  resource  is  copper 
pyrite.*  Copper  pyrite  is  mined  at  Sulitjelma,*  in  northern  Nor- 
way, and  at  Lokken,*  southwest  of  Trondheim.*  Copper  is  also 
found  near  Roros,*  which  is  southeast  of  Trondheim.  Molybde- 
num,* a metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  steel,  is 
mined  in  the  South  Country,*  at  Knaben.* 

In  one  resource  Norway  is  the  wealthiest  country  in  Europe. 
This  resource  is  hydroelectric  power.*  Norway  has  ideal  condi- 
tions to  produce  electricity  from  water  power.  She  has  abundant 
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Many  of  Norway’s  swift  rivers 

provide  electric  power. 


rain  and  snow  to  feed  her  streams.  She  has  many  lakes  which  act 
as  giant  storehouses  to  collect  and  hold  the  water  until  it  is 
needed.  And  she  has  mountains  down  which  the  streams  tumble 
in  thousands  of  waterfalls  and  rapids  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
Great  power  stations  have  been  built  near  many  of  the  waterfalls 
and  rapids.  (See  map  on  page  70.)  The  rushing  water  turns  the 
blades  of  giant  turbines,*  which  drive  powerful  electric  genera- 
tors.* Electricity  from  the  generators  at  the  power  stations 
is  carried  through  humming  wires  to  the  cities  and  farms  of 
Norway. 

Although  only  one  fourth  of  Norway's  water  power  has  been 
harnessed,  most  Norwegians  have  electricity  in  their  homes.  Elec- 

Power  stations  have  been  built  near  many  of  the  waterfalls  and  rapids. 


tricity  is  used  for  lighting  and  cooking,  as  it  is  in  America.  It  is 
also  used  for  heating  many  of  the  newer  homes.  About  one 
fourth  of  Norway's  railways  are  now  powered  by  electricity. 

The  largest  use  of  electrical  energy,  however,  is  in  industry. 
Today  most  of  the  machines  in  Norway's  factories  and  mines  are 
driven  by  hydroelectric  power.  For  this  reason  the  industrial 
towns  of  Norway  are  not  gray  and  sooty  like  those  in  many  coun- 
tries that  use  only  coal  and  oil.  Most  Norwegian  cities  are  clean 
and  attractive.  When  Norway  has  harnessed  enough  water  power 
to  fill  her  own  needs,  she  may  also  begin  to  export  electricity  to 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

i- — DO  YOU  KNOW— — 

1.  Using  the  minerals  map  on  page  70,  2.  What  “ideal  conditions"  does  Norway 

locate  and  list  some  of  the  mineral  re-  have  for  producing  electric  power? 

sources  of  Norway.  What  is  Norway’s  3.  Describe  three  ways  in  which  this  electrical 
most  important  mineral?  power  is  used. 

An  electric  train. Onefourth  of  Norway’s  railways  are  now  run  by  electricity. 


Fish-canning  factories  in  Stavanger,*  one  of  the  important  fishing  centers. 

CHAPTER  TEN 

INDUSTRY 

More  people  in  Norway  earn  their  living  in  industry  than  in 
any  other  occupation.  Norwegian  industries  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  groups.  One  group  is  made  up  of  the  home  industries. 
These  produce  goods  to  be  used  in  Norway  itself.  The  other  con- 
sists of  the  export  industries.  They  make  products  to  be  sold  in 
foreign  countries. 

Manufacturing  began  late  in  Norway.  One  reason  is  that  Nor- 
way did  not  have  coal  that  could  be  used  in  producing  steam 
power  to  run  her  machines.  Norway  continued  to  use  the  power 
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Norwegian  industry.  Norway’s  most  important 
industrial  region  is  located 
in  the  East  Country.* 


that  came  from  the  rapids  in  her  rivers  long  after  steam  engines 
were  being  used  in  other  countries.  Rushing  streams  turned 
many  creaking  water  wheels  in  Norway.  Some  of  these  wheels 
moved  huge  stones  which  crushed  grain.  Others  pulled  saws  that 
cut  logs  into  planks. 

Norway  had  to  have  steam  engines  in  order  to  run  improved 
machines  like  those  that  were  being  used  in  England.  To  power 


Norway’s  textile  industry  produces  goods  for  the  home  market. 


IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES 


Metal  Industries 
Fish  Canneries 


Alcohol 

Chemicals 


Leather 

Paper 


Y Glass 
Ceramics 
Q^p  Sugar 
S/  Matches 
Tobacco 
0 Rubber 
Textile  Industry 
Wood  Industry 


Packing  chocolate  candy.  Food  products  are  prepared  largely  for  the  home  market. 

these  engines  she  had  to  buy  coal  from  other  countries.  After 
about  1850,  many  steam-powered  factories  were  built  in  Norway. 
The  new  factories  were  located  in  the  seaport  towns  where  ships 
unloaded  the  coal. 

As  long  as  Norway  had  to  buy  coal  from  other  countries,  her 
industries  were  small  and  expensive  to  run.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  1800’s  a development  took  place  that  changed  this  and  caused 
industry  to  expand  rapidly.  This  development  was  the  harnessing 
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of  water  power  to  produce  electricity.  Norway’s  many  waterfalls 
and  rapids  again  became  her  chief  sources  of  power.  They  were 
no  longer  used  to  drive  ancient  water  wheels,  but  to  drive  mod- 
ern electric  generators.*  Norwegian  industry  now  is  run  by 
electricity  that  is  produced  by  her  modern  hydroelectric  plants. 

Norway’s  most  important  industrial  region  is  the  East  Coun- 
try.* Over  half  of  the  country’s  factories  are  located  in  the  area 
around  Oslo,*  the  Norwegian  capital. 

Most  of  the  industries  in  the  city  of  Oslo  are  home  industries. 
They  make  such  items  as  food  products,  clothing,  and  shoes  for 
sale  in  Norway.  Some  heavier  industries,  such  as  shipbuilding 

Shipbuilding.  Norway  has  an  important  shipbuilding  industry. 


and  machine  manufacturing,  are  also  located  in  Oslo.  Many  of 
the  materials  needed  by  Norwegian  industry  must  be  shipped  in 
from  other  countries.  Therefore,  Norway's  largest  manufactur- 
ing center  is  also  her  busiest  seaport. 

Some  important  home  industries  are  located  outside  the  Oslo 
area  in  cities  such  as  Bergen,*  Stavanger,*  and  Trondheim.* 
They  manufacture  food  products  and  textiles.  Another  home  in- 
dustry is  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  One  of  the  centers  of  this 
industry  is  the  town  of  Mo  i Rana*  in  northern  Norway,  just 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.*  There  a large,  electric,  iron-smelting 
plant  is  now  in  production. 

Most  of  Norway's  export  industries  are  located  on  or  near  the 
coast.  East  Country  cities  such  as  Drammen,*  Sarpsborg,*  and 
Skien*  are  important  centers  for  making  pulp  and  paper.  Stav- 


Aluminum-refining  plant.  Ore  for  this  industry  comes  from  southern  Europe. 


Aluminum  bars  are  shipped  to  other  countries  to  be  made  into  finished  products. 

anger  and  Bergen  are  famous  for  canned  fish.  Artificial  fertilizer 
is  made  from  air,  water,  and  limestone  at  great  electrochemical 
plants  at  Rjukan*  and  near  Skien.  At  Kristiansand,*  on  the 
southern  coast,  cheap  and  abundant  electricity  is  used  to  process 
semifinished  nickel  that  is  imported  from  Canada.  At  Hoyanger,* 
on  an  arm  of  Sogne  Fjord,*  there  is  a great  aluminum-smelting 
factory.  Ore  for  this  factory  comes  from  southern  Europe.  Nor- 
way refines  the  ore  by  electricity.  Then  the  refined  ore  is  exported 
to  other  countries,  where  it  is  used  in  making  finished  products. 

do  you  know- 

1.  What  industries  are  shown  by  the  pictures  2.  Into  what  two  main  groups  may  we  divide 
in  this  chapter?  Locate  as  many  of  these  Norwegian  industries? 

kinds  of  industries  as  possible  on  the  3.  What  kind  of  power  do  Norway's  in- 
map on  page  79.  dustries  use  most? 
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Horse-drawn  carts  and  wagons  are  used  by  most  farmers  on  the  country  roads. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Even  in  the  earliest  times,  most  of  Norway's  people  lived  along 
the  seacoast.  The  rugged  mountains  at  their  backs  were  very 
difficult  to  cross,  but  the  open  sea  stretched  out  before  them.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  usually  traveled  by  sea.  The  land  routes 
were  not  overlooked,  however.  At  first  footpaths  and  pack-horse 
trails  linked  one  region  with  another.  Gradually  wagon  roads 
were  built,  and  land  travel  became  easier.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  construction  of  railways  began. 

If  you  visit  Norway  today,  you  will  find  that  boats  are  still 
necessary  for  travel  along  the  coast.  You  can  visit  the  isolated 
f jord*  districts  only  by  boat.  This  is  also  the  only  way  that  you 
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can  visit  the  many  island  settlements  offshore.  You  can  take  a 
modern  express  steamer  from  Bergen*  all  the  way  to  Kirkenes,* 
in  the  far  northeast.  But  even  on  these  fast  and  comfortable 
ships,  the  journey  along  Norway's  coast  takes  five  and  a half 
days. 

Smaller  boats  connect  with  the  express  steamers  at  the  main 
towns  along  the  way.  These  boats  are  called  “f  jord  buses."  Many 
people  who  travel  on  the  express  steamers  begin  or  end  their 
journeys  on  such  local  boats. 

The  map  on  page  87  shows  the  parts  of  Norway  through  which 
you  may  travel  by  train,  bus,  or  airplane.  Railroads  lead  from 
Oslo*  through  most  of  the  valleys  of  the  East  Country.*  One 
line  travels  through  the  South  Country*  and  goes  on  to  Stavan- 
ger* in  the  West  Country.*  Another  climbs  across  the  Long  Moun- 


:oastal  steamer.  Norway’s  coastal  fleet  carries  thousands  of  passengers  and  large  amounts  of  cargo. 


An  electric  train.  Norway  has  added  many  new  electric  locomotives  since  the  war. 


tains*  and  drops  steeply  down  the  western  slope  to  Bergen.  A 
third  winds  through  the  Dovre  Mountains*  and  connects  with 
Trondheim.*  A railroad  is  now  being  built  to  northern  Norway. 
Already  trains  run  north  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.* 

You  will  notice  how  clean  Norwegian  trains  are.  More  and 
more  of  them  are  being  driven  by  electricity,  so  there  is  no  soot 
and  smoke.  Riding  on  a Norwegian  train  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence because  the  landscape  is  constantly  changing.  One  moment 
you  are  racing  along  the  shore  of  a quiet  lake  or  across  a rocky 
gorge.  The  next  moment  you  are  thundering  through  a dark 
tunnel  or  past  a rushing  waterfall. 

If  you  travel  by  bus,  you  will  soon  discover  how  narrow,  steep, 
and  winding  most  Norwegian  roads  are.  In  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts your  bus  may  have  to  back  up  to  a wide  place  in  the  road 
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Modern  railroads,  airways,  and  highways 

connect  all  important  cities 
and  towns  of  Norway. 


Principal  Air  Routes 


Tromsir 


Principal  Roads 


(f+rrt'*r  Principal  Railways 


^Trondlieiir^ 


Stockholm 


ESTONIA 


LATVIA 


LITHUANIA 


Roads  twist  and  turn  through  the  mountains.  Many  tunnels  have  been  built. 


to  let  a car  go  by.  It  may  even  have  to  back  up  once  or  twice  to 
get  around  some  of  the  sharper  curves.  The  roads  are  so  narrow 
and  winding  in  some  districts  that  cars  cannot  be  used  at  all.  You 
may  have  to  continue  your  journey  in  a little  two-wheeled  horse 
cart. 

Most  of  the  roads  in  the  lowlands  are  kept  plowed  during  the 
winter.  Those  across  the  mountains,  however,  are  blocked  by 
snow  for  more  than  half  of  the  year.  Many  roads  in  the  West 
Country*  and  in  northern  Norway  are  broken  by  fjords.  Ferry- 
boats carry  the  traffic  across  the  fjords. 

Air  travel  in  Norway  has  become  important  in  recent  years. 
Great  silvery  airliners  now  fly  all  the  way  from  Oslo  to  Bodo,* 
which  is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  (See  map  on  page  87.)  You 
can  take  a small  seaplane  at  Bodo  and  fly  along  the  coast  as  far 
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as  Kirkenes.  The  West  Country  also  can  be  visited  by  air. 

As  you  fly  above  Norway,  the  mountains  below  look  like  a torn 
and  wrinkled  carpet  of  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  Winding 
through  the  mountains  are  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  narrow 
fjords.  Only  from  the  air  can  you  see  how  broken  and  untouched 
the  land  of  Norway  really  is. 

Oslo*  airport.  Airliners  now  fly  to  many  parts  of  Norway. 


Boats,  trains,  buses,  and  airplanes  bring  mail  to  almost  every 
part  of  Norway.  Telephone  and  telegraph  wires  span  the  entire 
country.  Radio  waves  carry  news  and  music  into  nearly  every 
Norwegian  home. 


do  you  know - — 

1 . What  is  the  best  means  for  travel  along  on  map  on  page  87.)  Why  is  this  true? 

the  coast  of  Norway?  3.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  88  and  at 

2.  In  what  section  do  you  find  most  of  those  in  Chapter  One.  Why  is  it  difficult 

Norway’s  highways  and  railroads?  (Locate  to  build  roads  in  parts  of  Norway? 


A modern  radio  studio  of  the  Norwegian  broadcasting  system 
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Oslo*  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  modern  buildings  in  Norway’s  capital 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

CITIES  OF  NORWAY 

Nearly  half  of  Norway’s  people  live  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. The  map  on  page  92  shows  that  most  of  Norway’s  cities 
are  located  in  the  south. 

Norway’s  largest  city  is  her  capital,  Oslo.*  The  city  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  sparkling  Oslo  Fjord.*  It  nestles  in  a ring  of  forest- 
clad  hills.  On  a hill  overlooking  the  center  of  the  city  is  the  Royal 
Palace.  Leading  down  from  the  palace  is  Oslo’s  main  street,  called 
Karl  Johansgate.*  Along  this  tree-lined  avenue  are  many  of  Oslo’s 
important  buildings.  The  University,  the  National  Theater,  and 
the  Storting*  building,  where  Norway’s  Parliament*  meets,  are 
located  on  this  street. 
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CITIES  OF  NORWAY,  SWEDEN, 
AND  FINLAND 
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A fountain  in  Frogner  Park.  The  statues  around  the  fountain  were  sculptured  by  Vigeland.* 

A short  auto  ride  from  downtown  Oslo  brings  you  to  Frogner 
Park  with  its  rolling  green  lawns,  fountains,  and  snow-white 
swans.  In  the  park  are  over  two  hundred  statues  in  bronze  and 
granite,  sculptured  by  Gustav  Vigeland.*  Not  far  away  are  the 
modern  studios  of  Radio  Norway.*  Nearby,  too,  are  great  blocks 
of  new  apartment  buildings  tinted  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Along 
their  south  sides,  facing  the  sun,  are  rows  of  balconies.  Almost 
every  balcony  has  its  own  flower  box,  which  adds  a splash  of 
color  to  the  building. 

Just  outside  Oslo,  on  the  edge  of  Oslo  Fjord,  is  Bygdoy.*  At 
Bygdoy  you  can  visit  some  of  Norway’s  most  fascinating  mu- 
seums. There  you  can  see  ships  that  were  used  by  the  Vikings* 
and  by  Norway’s  polar  explorers.  There,  too,  is  the  Kon-Tiki,* 
which  sailed  4,000  miles  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  museum 
grounds  are  many  old  Norwegian  farmhouses  and  churches.  Some 
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Most  of  Norway’s  cities  are  located  in  the  south. 
Nearly  half  of  the  people  live  in  cities 
and  villages  on  the  coast. 


Bergen * is  the  chief  city  of  the  West  Country,*  and  the  second  largest  city  of  Norway. 

of  them  were  built  during  the  Middle  Ages/'  When  you  visit 
them,  it  is  like  going  back  to  Norway  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

Second  in  size  and  importance  to  Oslo  is  Bergen,*  the  chief  city 
of  the  West  Country.*  Tucked  into  a snug  fjord,*  Bergen  is  backed 
by  seven  high  mountains  which  rise  almost  from  the  water's  edge. 
Her  houses  cling  tightly  to  the  slopes.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city 
narrow,  cobblestone  streets  wind  steeply  upward.  In  the  center 
of  the  city  the  buildings  are  more  modern.  In  1916  most  of  the 
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central  part  of  Bergen  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  has  been 
rebuilt.  You  can  take  a cable  railway* to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains.  From  here  you  can  look  over  the  entire  city,  its 
harbor,  and  the  fjord  that  bends  out  toward  the  sea. 

Every  day,  when  the  fishermen  come  in  with  their  catch,  the 
harbor  of  Bergen  looks  like  a forest  of  fishing-boat  masts. 
The  harbor  was  once  lined  by  ancient  wooden  warehouses.  Most 
of  these  old  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1955.  Bergen  has 
numerous  industries.  These  include  shipbuilding,  flour  milling, 
textile  making,  and  many  others. 

North  of  the  Dovre  Mountains*  is  Trondheim,*  Norway’s  third 
largest  city.  Trondheim  is  a city  of  broad  streets  and  low  build- 
ings. Quaint  warehouses  line  the  banks  of  the  Nid  River,*  which 
flows  through  the  city.  Near  a bend  in  the  river  is  the  Nidaros 

The  Nidaros  Cathedral*  at  Trondheim*  is  the  finest  cathedral  in  Norway. 


Cathedral/'  the  finest  in  Norway.  Here  all  Norwegian  kings  must 
come  to  be  crowned. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Norway  are  many  other  cities.  The  chief 
industry  in  some  of  these  cities  is  fishing,  in  others  it  is  manu- 
facturing or  shipping.  With  the  exception  of  Stavanger,*  none 
of  these  cities  are  very  large. 

— — — ■ — — - — DO  you  know— — — — 

1.  Look  at  the  maps  on  pages  41,  79,  and  the  features  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 

92.  In  what  part  of  Norway  are  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  book. 

the  cities  and  people  located?  3.  Name  an  important  city  of  the  West 

2.  Locate  Oslo  on  a map.  Describe  some  of  Country  and  tell  why  it  is  important. 

In  the  old  section  of  Stavanger.  * Stavanger  is  located  in  southern  Norway. 


A village.  Norway  has  hundreds  of  small  villages  along  the  coasts  and  throughout  the  countryside 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

LIFE  IN  A NORWEGIAN  VILLAGE 

Dotted  throughout  the  countryside  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Norway  are  hundreds  of  small  villages.  The  Nordli  family  lives 
in  a little  farming  village  in  central  Norway.  Like  most  Nor- 
wegian villages,  theirs  is  a loose  cluster  of  two-story  wooden 
houses.  Most  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  fields.  The  village 
streets  are  only  country  roads  which  meet  and  cross. 

Near  the  center  of  the  village,  at  the  crossroads,  are  several 
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larger  buildings.  One  is  the  combined  general  store  and  post 
office.  In  its  windows  you  will  see  everything  from  crackers  to 
raincoats.  Nearby  are  an  inn,  a meeting  hall,  and  a few  small 
cafes.  There  is  a tidy,  yellow  railway  station  and  freight  depot 
on  one  side  of  the  village,  near  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  there 
is  a white  church  and  a schoolhouse. 

There  are  seven  members  in  the  Nordli  household.  Living 
with  Father  and  Mother  Nordli  and  their  four  children  is  Grand- 


The  general  store  stands  near  the  center  of  the  village. 


A sparkstottirsgis  a sled  that  looks  like  a chair  and  is  pushed  like  a scooter. 

mother  Nordli,  who  is  well  over  eighty.  Kjell,  the  oldest  boy,  is 
eighteen  and  works  at  the  village  dairy.  His  sister  Kari,  who  is 
sixteen,  helps  with  the  work  on  the  small  family  farm.  Per,  who 
is  twelve,  and  his  ten-year-old  sister  Marit  go  to  the  village 
school. 

Two  or  three  times  a week  the  Nordlis  shop  at  the  general  store. 
In  summer  they  usually  walk  or  cycle  to  the  store,  unless  they  are 
going  to  buy  heavy  things  like  flour  or  tools.  Then  they  use  the 
horse  and  wagon.  When  Mother  Nordli  goes  shopping  in  winter, 
she  often  uses  a sled  called  a sparkstotting  .*  It  looks  like  a chair 
on  long  runners,  and  it  is  pushed  like  a scooter.  (See  picture  on 
this  page.)  When  Father  Nordli  does  the  shopping  in  winter,  he 
skis  and  carries  a knapsack  on  his  back. 
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A general  store  is  a place  to  buy  many  things.  It  is  a good  place  to  stop  and  get  warm. 

At  the  store  the  Nordlis  have  a chance  to  meet  their  neighbors 
and  friends  and  to  chat  with  them  awhile.  They  can  also  pick  up 
their  letters  and  newspapers.  In  winter  the  general  store  is  a 
handy  place  to  stop  in  and  get  warm. 

When  the  chores  are  done  in  the  evening,  Kari  and  her  girl 
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friends  often  walk  over  to  the  railway  station  to  see  the  night 
train  come  in.  It  is  always  exciting  to  see  if  someone  they  know 
gets  on  or  off  the  train.  For  the  same  reason,  many  villagers  in 
coastal  towns  stroll  down  to  the  docks  to  watch  the  boats  come  in. 

Both  Kjell  and  Kari  look  forward  to  Saturday  nights,  for  then 


The  railway  station.  Many  villagers  come  down  to  watch  the  train  come  in. 


they  will  go  dancing  at  the  village  hall.  All  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple in  the  village  enjoy  dancing  to  folk  melodies  played  on  an 
accordion  or  a violin. 

On  Sunday  morning  all  the  members  of  the  family  put  on  their 
best  clothes  and  go  to  church.  When  Grandmother  was  a girl, 
most  of  the  people  wore  colorful  costumes  to  church.  Now,  most 
villagers  wear  ordinary  suits  and  dresses.  In  the  afternoon  the 
young  people  either  go  visiting  with  their  families  or  stroll  down 
to  the  village  center  to  meet  their  friends. 

Winter  is  the  season  of  least  work  in  Norwegian  farm  villages. 
Father  Nordli  and  Kjell  often  spend  the  evenings  mending  shoes 
or  carving  wooden  articles  for  sale  to  tourists.  Grandmother 
Nordli  weaves  on  a large  loom  while  Mother  Nordli  and  Kari 

A small  white  church  stands  at  one  side  of  the  village. 


A village  farmer  reads  to  his  wife  from  an  old  Bible.  Village  life  is  peaceful. 

knit  fancy  mittens  and  sweaters.  About  the  first  of  December 
the  family  starts  preparing  for  Christmas.  Christmas  is  the  hap- 
piest time  of  the  year  for  the  villagers  of  Norway.  They  cook 
and  bake  and  clean  for  a whole  month  in  advance.  Christmas  is 
a time  for  feasting,  for  visiting  other  families,  and  for  sleigh 
rides  in  the  moonlight. 

For  the  Norwegian  villager,  his  simple  life  of  work  and  play 
is  a peaceful  one.  It  is  a life  which  gives  him  a feeling  of  close- 
ness to  his  fellow  man  and  to  nature  around  him. 

— — do  you  know  - — — — 

1.  Describe  a typical  central  Norwegian  3.  How  does  a Norwegian  farm  family 

farming  village.  work  and  play  together? 

2.  Why  do  the  village  people  enjoy  visiting  4.  What  do  the  Nordlis  do  in  the  winter 

their  general  store?  when  there  is  less  farm  work  to  do? 
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Norwegians  have  many  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  out  of  doors 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

HOME  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS 

If  you  were  to  visit  a Norwegian  family,  you  would  find  that 
many  of  their  customs  are  different  from  ours.  You  would  also 
learn  that  in  many  ways  the  average  Norwegian  family  is  much 
like  an  average  family  in  the  United  States. 

City  people  in  Norway  dress  like  city  people  in  America.  The 
people  in  isolated  rural  districts  still  wear  picturesque  costumes, 
and  they  wear  them  only  for  festive  occasions.  (See  picture  on 
page  104.)  Each  of  the  valleys  of  southern  Norway  has  its  own 
style  of  bunad  * or  embroidered  national  costume.  Anyone  who 
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Girls  in  peasant  costumes  stand  by  an  old  stave 
church?  Each  valley  of  southern  Norway 
has  its  own  colorful  costume. 


In  the  large  cities  of  Norway  most  people  live  in  apartment  houses. 


knows  the  various  patterns  can  tell  which  valley  a girl  comes 
from  by  the  type  of  costume  she  wears. 

In  large  Norwegian  cities  people  live  in  apartment  houses. 
There  are  smaller  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities.  Most  of 
these  houses  are  built  for  two  or  four  families.  Few  Norwegian 
families  living  in  or  near  the  cities  have  their  own  homes.  One- 
family  houses  are  common  only  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts. 

An  ordinary  Norwegian  home  has  much  the  same  furniture  as 
the  average  American  home.  However,  there  are  not  as  many 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and  dryers  as  there  are  in 
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In  the  farm  villages  most  families  live  in  white,  two-story  houses. 


American  homes.  Nearly  every  family  has  a radio,  but  there  are 
few  television  sets  in  Norway. 

Norwegian  eating  habits  are  strange  to  Americans.  Most  Nor- 
wegians eat  a breakfast  of  sandwiches  and  coffee.  In  winter  their 
breakfast  may  also  include  oatmeal  and  a spoonful  of  cod-liver 
oil.  Around  noon  they  eat  some  more  sandwiches.  Then  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  they  eat  their  main  meal.  At  this 
meal  they  often  have  soup,  codfish,  boiled  potatoes,  and  vege- 
tables. This  is  usually  followed  by  coffee  and  cookies  between  six 
and  seven.  About  nine  o'clock  they  eat  another  meal  of  sand- 
wiches. 
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Most  Norwegian  families  spend  more  of  their  time  at  home 
than  American  families  do.  One  reason  is  that  they  usually  do  not 
have  cars.  When  they  do  go  out,  the  whole  family  goes  together. 
You  will  often  see  Norwegian  families  hiking  or  cycling  together. 
If  a child  is  too  small  to  ride  a bicycle  himself,  the  father  carries 
him  on  his  back  or  in  a special  seat  on  his  own  bicycle. 

There  are  three  holidays  which  Norwegian  children  especially 
like.  These  are  Independence  Day  on  May  17,  Midsummer  Eve* 
on  June  23,  and  Christmas. 

On  Independence  Day  the  children  dress  in  their  colorful  cos- 
tumes. They  carry  Norwegian  flags  and  sing  as  they  march  in  a 
children’s  parade.  In  Oslo*  they  march  up  to  the  palace  to  greet 
the  king.  On  that  day  the  children  eat  more  ice  cream  and  drink 

Young  people  returning  home  from  a berry-picking  trip  high  in  the  mountains. 


The  children  of  Oslo*  march  to  the  palace  to  greet  the  King  on  Independence  Day. 

more  pop  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year. 

Several  days  before  Midsummer  Eve,  Norwegian  children 
gather  large  piles  of  wood  and  paper.  On  Midsummer  Eve  the 
piles  are  set  on  fire.  From  the  mountaintops  and  up  and  down  the 
fjords*  great  bonfires  roar  and  crackle  to  welcome  the  summer. 
On  the  meadows  and  the  wharves  young  people  dance  to  accor- 
dion music.  It  is  the  one  night  in  the  year  when  children  are 
allowed  to  stay  up  late. 

The  excitement  of  Christmas  begins  long  before  the  day  itself. 
Norwegians  are  busy  making  and  buying  gifts  more  than  a 
month  before  Christmas.  The  older  girls  help  their  mothers  bake 
special  cnokies  and  cakes.  The  younger  children  make  decorations 
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Bonfires  are  lit  on  Midsummer  Eve.*  The  Norwegians  welcome  summer  with  picnics  and  dances. 

for  the  tree  out  of  shiny  colored  paper. 

Norwegians  call  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve  “Little  Christ- 
mas Eve/’  On  this  day  the  tree  is  brought  in  and  decorated.  It 
is  then  hung  with  tinsel  and  lights.  Only  white  bulbs  are  used,  for 
they  look  most  like  real  candles.  All  the  gifts  are  placed  around 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

On  Christmas  Eve  everybody  is  at  home  with  his  family  by  five 
o'clock.  Between  six  and  seven  they  eat  their  Christmas  Eve  din- 
ner. This  includes  lutefisk * and  roast  pork,  with  riskrem * for  des- 
sert. Lutefisk  is  codfish  that  has  been  soaked  in  lye  water,  and 
then  rinsed  and  boiled.  Riskrem  is  a pudding  of  rice  and  whipped 
cream  topped  with  fruit  sauce. 
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After  their  meal  the  family  listens  to  the  Christmas  story, 
which  Father  reads  from  the  Bible.  Then  they  all  join  hands  and 
walk  around  the  Christmas  tree  singing-  carols.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ents are  distributed.  Small  Norwegian  children  believe  that  their 

Long  before  Christmas,  Norwegians  are  busy  buying  and  making  gifts. 


gifts  come  from  the  Julenisse.*  Like  our  Santa  Claus,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  live  at  the  North  Pole.* 

On  Christmas  morning  before  the  sun  is  up,  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies go  to  church.  Following  the  services,  they  return  home  to 
spend  a quiet  day. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Norwegians  put  out  bundles  of  grain  for 
the  birds.  In  the  rural  districts  the  people  leave  bowls  of  oatmeal 
in  the  barns  for  the  “good-luck  elves/'  so  that  the  people  may  en- 
joy good  fortune  during  the  coming  year. 

do  you  know  — — 

1.  In  what  ways  are  Norwegian  homes  unlike  3.  Where  might  we  see  old  Norwegian 

American  homes?  costumes? 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  Norwegian  meals  4.  Name  three  important  holidays  in  Norway, 

you  read  about  in  this  chapter.  How  do  the  people  celebrate  them? 

A Christmas  party.  The  children  join  hands  and  walk  around  the  Christmas  tree,  singing  carols. 


Grade-school  students.  The  walls  of  their  classroom  tell  the  story  of  the  Lofoten*  fisheries. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

EDUCATION 

Norway  has  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the  world.  Schools 
are  free,  and  everyone  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  must 
attend.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a Norwegian  adult  who 
could  not  read  or  write. 

Most  children  who  live  in  towns  start  going  to  school  when  they 
are  two  or  three  years  old.  These  are  not  real  schools,  but  outdoor 
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At  play  school,  children  learn  to  play  games,  sing  songs,  and  get  along  together, 
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play  schools.  They  are  held  in  parks  where  there  are  sandboxes, 
slides,  and  swings. 

In  the  morning  the  mothers  bring  their  children  to  a street 
corner  where  a woman  called  the  “park  aunt”  meets  them.  When 
the  children  are  all  assembled,  they  take  hold  of  a long  rope  and 
walk  together  to  the  park.  By  holding  on  to  the  rope,  they  do  not 
stray  away  from  the  others  or  cross  the  street  when  it  is  not  safe. 
The  children  carry  knapsacks  with  sandwiches  and  milk.  When 
it  rains,  they  wear  red,  yellow,  or  blue  oilskin  hats  and  coats. 
They  play  out-of-doors  regardless  of  the  weather.  Besides  learn- 
ing to  play  games  and  sing  songs,  they  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  other  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  also  many  ski  schools  where  small  children  can  learn 
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Norway’s  national  sport.  You  can  often  see  little  two-year-olds 
sliding  down  snow-covered  slopes  on  skis  only  three  feet  long. 

When  children  reach  the  age  of  seven,  they  can  begin  the 
regular  elementary  school.  They  are  given  a thorough  medical 
and  dental  examination.  If  anything  is  wrong,  the  school  doctor 
or  dentist  starts  at  once  to  correct  the  trouble.  To  help  the  chil- 
dren build  strong  bodies,  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  gymnastics 
and  sports.  Besides  exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  the  children 


A ski  school.  In  Norway  children  learn  to  ski  when  they  are  very  young. 


Breakfast  at  school.  A breakfast  is  served  to  the  pupils  of  most  Norwegian  schools. 

run  races  and  play  games,  including  one  called  stikkball* 
which  is  similar  to  our  baseball. 

In  most  schools  the  children  are  served  a free  breakfast  each 
day.  A typical  breakfast  is  made  up  of  coarse  bread  and  rusk* 
with  butter  and  goat  cheese.  It  also  includes  a carrot  or  a turnip, 
half  an  apple  or  an  orange,  and  a large  bowl  of  milk.  In  winter 
the  children  also  receive  a spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Many  children  in  the  rural  districts  live  far  from  the  schools. 
In  some  places  there  are  school  buses  that  carry  them  back  and 
forth.  In  other  places  the  children  go  to  school  only  every 
other  day. 

Children  in  Norway's  elementary  schools  are  taught  the  usual 
subjects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  history.  They  are  also  taught 
carpentry,  sewing,  knitting,  and  cooking.  In  the  last  two  years 
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of  elementary  school  the  children  may  begin  to  study  English. 

When  the  pupil  has  completed  the  seven  years  of  elementary 
school,  he  has  several  choices.  He  may  go  on  to  a continuation 
school,  to  a trade  school,  or  to  a high  school.  In  a continuation 
school  the  students  take  one  or  two  years  of  additional  courses, 
including  some  in  practical  subjects.  The  boys  may  take  courses 


Bricklaying.  Students  may  go  to  a trade  school  when  they  have  completed  elementary  school. 


which  emphasize  wood-  and  metalworking.  The  girls  may  study 
office  work  and  housekeeping.  In  a trade  school  the  students  learn 
to  do  some  special  type  of  work,  such  as  printing  or  weaving. 

The  students  who  decide  to  go  to  high  school  have  a choice  of 
two  kinds  of  high  schools.  At  the  realskole*  they  may  take  three 
years  of  general  courses,  such  as  languages,  history,  and  mathe- 

The  State  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Trondheim,*  is  one  of  many  Norwegian  colleges. 
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Oslo  University.  All  state  education  in  Norway  is  free,  from  kindergarten  through  the  university. 

matics.  Then  they  may  go  on  to  technical  and  commercial  colleges. 

In  the  gymnasium*  they  may  study  for  five  years  and  go  on  to  one 
of  the  universities.  There  are  also  more  than  fifty  “people's  high 
schools"  where  students  from  the  rural  districts  may  continue 
their  education. 

Norway  has  two  universities.  The  university  at  Oslo*  was 
founded  in  1811,  but  the  one  at  Bergen*  dates  from  only  1948.  The 
Norwegian  universities  are  not  a collection  of  many  colleges  and 
schools,  like  those  in  America.  All  technical,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural subjects  are  taught  in  separate  and  independent  colleges. 

do  you  know— — — — — — — . 

1 . What  are  some  of  the  things  most  Norweg-  in  Norway?  What  are  some  of  the  subjects 

ian  children  learn  in  elementary  school?  students  study  in  each? 

2.  What  do  students  learn  in  a trade  school?  4.  Where  are  the  two  Norwegian  universities 

3.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  high  schools  located?  Which  is  the  older? 
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Henrik  Ibsen,*  a Norwegian  writer,  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  playwrights. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

In  the  arts  and  crafts  Norway's  people  have  shown  great  im- 
agination and  feeling.  Norwegian  names  are  known  the  world 
over  in  the  fields  of  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
Norwegian  handicrafts  are  also  world  famous. 

Henrik  Ibsen,*  a Norwegian,  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
playwrights.  Some  of  his  plays  were  based  on  Norwegian  folklore, 
but  his  most  famous  works  concerned  real  people  and  their  prob- 
lems. Many  other  writers  have  been  influenced  by  Ibsen's  writing. 
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His  plays  have  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  many 
of  them  are  performed  today.  Two  of  his  famous  plays  are  Peer 
Gynt  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

Two  Norwegian  writers  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize.* 

Edvard  Munch* the  famous  Norwegian  artist,  painted  this  portrait  of  himself. 
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One  of  these  writers  was  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,*  the  great  Nor- 
wegian poet.  He  wrote  the  words  to  Norway's  national  anthem. 
The  other  writer  was  Sigrid  Undset,*  Norway’s  great  woman 
writer.  She  is  best  known  for  her  novels  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  name  in  Norwegian  painting  is  that  of 
Edvard  Munch.*  Munch  introduced  a new  and  different  way  of 
painting,  which  others  have  since  copied.  He  did  not  paint  people 
as  they  would  appear  in  photographs.  Instead,  with  colors  and 
lines,  he  tried  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Some  of  his  most 
colorful  works  are  the  murals,*  or  wall  paintings,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oslo  auditorium. 

Gustav  Vigeland*  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  Norway’s 
greatest  sculptor.  He  created  the  bronze  and  granite  statues  that 
adorn  Frogner  Park  in  Oslo.*  His  statues  of  children  are  especi- 
ally loved  by  all  who  see  them. 

Norway  has  given  the  world  many  outstanding  artists  in  the 
field  of  music.  Three  of  these  are  especially  famous.  Edvard 
Grieg*  was  a composer  who  expressed  in  his  music  the  spirit  of 
Norway’s  land  and  people.  Ole  Bull*,  a Norwegian  violinist,  gave 
hundreds  of  brilliant  performances  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Kirsten  Flagstad*  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
opera  stars  of  all  time.  She  won  world  fame  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House*  in  New  York  City. 

The  home  arts  began  in  Norway  many  centuries  ago.  During 
the  long,  dark  winters,  when  outdoor  work  on  the  farms  came  to 
a standstill,  the  people  used  their  time  for  handicraft.  The  men  did 
woodcarving,  design  painting,  and  metalworking.  The  women 
worked  at  spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth.  They  also  did  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  and  embroidering.  Many  of  these  crafts  are  still 
carried  on  in  Norway’s  rural  districts. 
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Statues  in  Frogner  Park,  by  Gustav  Vigeland.* 
Vigeland  is  often  called  Norway’s 
■O  greatest  sculptor. 


Gudbrandsdal  * is  a valley  in  central  Norway  which  has  been 
famous  for  its  woodcarving  for  hundreds  of  years.  Its  craftsmen 
make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  and  beautiful  carved  figures.  From 
the  valleys  of  the  East  Country*  comes  much  of  the  graceful  birch 
and  pine  furniture  that  Norway  exports. 

In  the  county  of  Telemark,*  southwest  of  Oslo,  one  of  the  best- 


Carving  furniture.  Beautiful  birch  and  pine  furniture  is  made  in  Norway. 


A silversmith  making  heavy  silverware  in  his  workshop  in  Trondheim.* 

known  crafts  is  rosemaling,*  or  rose-design  painting.  Over  two 
hundred  years  ago  it  became  a custom  there  to  decorate  cup- 
boards and  chests  with  patterns  of  beautiful  flowers  and  leaves. 
Many  of  the  souvenirs  found  in  Norwegian  shops  today  are 
decorated  in  this  way. 

Norwegian  craftsmen  are  likewise  famous  for  their  work  in 
metal.  The  dainty  silver  brooches  called  soljer*  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  heavy  candlesticks  and  serving 
dishes  of  hand-hammered  pewter  are  very  fine,  too.  Many  people 
admire  the  small  Norwegian  coffee  spoons  that  are  made  of  silver 
and  gold  and  decorated  with  enamel. 

Some  beautiful  examples  of  women's  handicrafts  come  from 
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the  West  Country.*  That  is  where  the  delicate  Hardanger  lace* 
is  made.  Woven  tapestries  and  table  scarves  come  from  the  Sogne 
Fjord*  region.  Some  popular  patterns  for  fancy  Norwegian 
sweaters  and  mittens  come  from  near  Bergen.* 

— — — DO  you  know  — 

1 . What  were  Henrik  Ibsen's  plays  about?  3.  What  new  style  in  painting  did  Edvard 

Name  two  of  his  plays.  Munch  introduce  in  Norway? 

2.  Who  are  some  of  Norway’s  most  famous  4.  How  did  the  “home  arts”  begin  in  Norway 

artists  and  musicians?  centuries  ago?  What  are  these  arts? 


An  old  loom  and  reel.  Some  Norwegian  women  weave  beautiful  cloth  by  hand 


At  the  beach.  During  the  summer  many  Norwegians  travel  to  the  seacoast 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 

Most  Norwegians  are  active,  outdoor  people.  They  enjoy  nature 
and  life  in  the  open.  They  feel  at  home  in  sports  clothes  and  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs.  In  all  seasons  sports  and  recreation 
play  a large  part  in  their  lives. 

During  the  summer  many  Norwegians  travel  to  the  seacoast. 
The  South  Country*  and  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  Oslo  Fjord* 
are  especially  popular.  There,  hundreds  of  summer  cottages  line 
the  jagged  coast  or  perch  on  the  small,  rocky  islands.  Along  the 
coast,  swimming  and  sunbathing  are  the  most  popular  activities. 
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Small  boats  along  the  shore  of  a rocky  island.  Norwegians  enjoy  boating. 


Many  people  have  sailboats,  and  often  races  are  held.  Those 
who  own  rowboats  go  fishing  for  mackerel  in  the  sheltered  inlets. 
Others  try  their  luck  for  salmon  in  the  foaming  river  mouths. 

Many  Norwegians  spend  their  summer  vacations  in  the  moun- 
tains. Some  own  cottages  high  above  the  tree  line.*  From  these 
cottages  they  hike  to  the  surrounding  lakes  and  valleys.  Some  fish 
for  trout  in  the  sparkling  brooks.  Others  enjoy  mountain  climb- 
ing. 
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Many  Norwegians  would  rather  travel  than  stay  in  cottages 
during  their  vacations.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  most  foreign 
visitors  who  come  to  Norway.  For  the  traveler,  there  are  modern 
hotels  and  cozy  inns  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hikers  and  cyclists 
who  wish  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible  can  find  lodging  in  the 
many  youth  hostels.* 

Norway  has  been  a favorite  vacation  land  with  foreign  tourists 
for  over  a hundred  years.  First  the  British,  and  then  other  Euro- 

Traveling  on  bicycles.  Many  young  people  travel  through  Norway  on  bicycles. 


peans  learned  to  love  the  beauty  of  Norway's  scenery  and  the 
friendliness  of  her  people.  In  recent  years,  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians  have  visited  Norway.  Norway's  greatest  at- 
tractions have  always  been  the  mountains,  fjords,*  and  glaciers 
of  the  West  Country.*  But  northern  Norway,  with  its  midnight 
sun*  and  colorful  Lapps,*  has  been  growing  in  popularity. 

When  winter  comes,  a whole  series  of  other  activities  begins. 

Skiers.  Almost  every  town  has  a ski  jump.  Skiing  is  the  most  popular  winter  sport. 


Railways  and  buses  are  crowded  with  thousands  of  skiers  every  week  end. 

By  far,  the  most  popular  winter  sport  is  skiing.  People  traveled  on 
skis  in  Norway  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  only  in  the  last 
hundred  years  has  it  become  a popular  sport. 

It  is  said  that  most  Norwegians  learn  to  ski  almost  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  On  Sundays  you  will  find  skiers  from  ages  two 
to  seventy-two  on  the  slopes  near  Norway's  towns.  The  railways 
and  buses  are  crowded  with  thousands  of  skiers  every  week  end. 
At  Easter,  when  most  Norwegians  have  a week's  vacation,  the 
crowds  of  skiers  are  even  larger. 

Most  Norwegians  prefer  the  type  of  skiing  called  cross-country 
skiing.  They  travel  over  specially  marked  ski  trails.  Many  also 
like  slalom*  skiing,  in  which  they  zigzag  down  the  mountainsides 
between  trees  and  rocks.  Among  young  men,  ski  jumping  is 
popular.  Practically  every  Norwegian  town  has  a ski  jump.  The 
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most  exciting  event  of  the  whole  winter  comes  in  early  March. 
Then  the  annual  ski-jumping  contest  is  held  on  Holmenkollen 
Hill*  near  Oslo.* 


The  ski-jumping  contest  at  Holmenkollen  Hill*  is  a famous  winter  sports  event. 


Skating  in  a championship  contest  in  Oslo.*  Norway  has  produced  many  famous  skaters. 


Skating  ranks  a poor  second  among  winter  sports  in  Norway. 
It  is  a sport  which  most  Norwegians  prefer  to  watch.  Yet,  Norway 
has  produced  many  world-famous  speed  skaters.  And  everyone 
has  heard  of  Norway’s  queen  of  figure  skating,  Sonja  Henie.* 

On  almost  any  winter  day  you  will  see  Norwegian  children  slid- 
ing down  the  snow-covered  hills  on  sleds  and  sklibrett.*  The  sleds 
they  use  have  little  steering  wheels  and  hand  brakes,  and  they 
look  like  bobsleds.  The  sklibrett  are  round  pieces  of  metal  that 
look  like  big  pie  tins.  They  were  invented  to  save  the  seats  of  the 
children’s  pants. 

— ■ — DO  you  know 

1.  What  regions  in  Norway  are  especially  3.  Describe  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 

popular  for  summer  recreation?  Locate  skiing  in  Norway. 

these  on  the  map  on  page  12.  4.  Name  another  winter  sport  enjoyed  by 

2.  What  are  Norway’s  tourist  attractions?  many  Norwegian  children. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

HEROES  OF  NORWAY 


There  are  several  persons  who  stand  out  as  heroes  in  the  pages 
of  Norway's  history.  In  earlier  times  most  of  the  heroes  were 
warriors.  More  recently  they  have  been  heroes  of  peace  — ex- 
plorers, scientists,  and  humanitarians.* 

One  of  Norway's  earliest  heroes  was  Harald  the  Fair-Haired.* 
He  was  a strong  king  who  united  all  of  Norway  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Another  was  Saint  Olaf,*  the  king  of  Norway  who  persuaded 
many  of  his  people  to  become  Christians. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  Norway  was  joined  to  Den- 
mark, she  had  only  a few  heroes  of  her  own.  The  most  famous  was 
Peder  Wessel.*  Peder  was  born  in  Trondheim*  in  1691  and  ran 
away  from  home  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  joined  the  Danish 
navy  and  rapidly  worked  his  way  up  to  captain,  and  then  to  com- 
mander. Because  of  his  daring  attacks  on  the  Swedes,  he  was 
made  a noble  and  finally  an  admiral.  When  the  Danish  king 
knighted  Peder,  the  king  gave  him  the  name  Tordenskjold? which 
means  “ thunder  shield." 

In  recent  times  two  of  Norway's  greatest  heroes  have  been 
polar  explorers.  They  were  Fridtjof  Nansen*  and  Roald  Amund- 
sen.* Nansen  became  famous  when  he  crossed  the  icecap  of 
Greenland  in  1888.  He  did  this  on  skis  in  forty-two  days.  In  1893 
Nansen  began  a voyage  which  he  hoped  would  take  him  to  the 
North  Pole.*  He  sailed  his  ship  Fram  into  the  Arctic  until  it  be- 
came locked  in  the  ice.  He  wanted  to  drift  with  the  ice  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  Pole.  In  1895  he  thought  the  ice  pack  had  moved 
close  enough.  So  Nansen  and  a companion  dashed  northward 
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King  Harald  the  Fair-Haired*  was  a strong  king. 
He  united  the  kingdom  of  Norway  in 
the  ninth  century,  A.D. 


across  the  ice  with  dog  sleds.  But  when  they  were  only  about  250 
miles  away  from  the  Pole,  they  came  to  open  water.  So  they  had 
to  turn  back  without  reaching  their  goal.  Though  Nansen  did  not 
reach  the  Pole,  he  did  travel  farther  north  than  anyone  had  ever 
traveled  before. 

In  later  years  Nansen  worked  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  countries.  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize*  in  1922. 
This  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  honors  for  work  done  in  the 
interest  of  peace. 

Roald  Amundsen  first  won  fame  because  of  his  voyage  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Canada.  He  traveled  along  the  coast  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a ship 
had  sailed  through  what  is  called  the  “Northwest  Passage."*  This 
expedition  on  the  ship  Gjoa*  lasted  from  1903  to  1906. 

In  a second  expedition  Amundsen  became  the  first  man  to  reach 

Fridtjof  Nansen’s*  study.  The  sailing  ship  is  a model  of  the  “Fram.” 


Roald  Amundsen*  was  a great  explorer.  He  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  South  Pole.* 

the  South  Pole.*  He  planted  the  Norwegian  flag  at  the  world's 
southernmost  point  on  December  14,  1911.  In  1926  he  flew  across 
the  North  Pole  in  a dirigible.*  He  took  off  from  Spitsbergen*  and 
landed  in  Alaska. 
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Trygve  Lie*  was  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 


Two  years  later  Amundsen  made  his  last  voyage.  An  Italian 
airship  had  crashed  in  the  Arctic,  and  on  June  18, 1928,  he  set  out 
by  airplane  to  rescue  the  survivors.  Amundsen  was  never  heard 
from  again. 

There  are  two  Norwegians  alive  today  who  will  probably  be 
mentioned  in  history  books  of  the  future.  One  of  them  is  Trygve 
Lie,*  who  was  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.* 
The  other  is  Thor  Heyerdahl,*  who  drifted  four  thousand  miles 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a raft. 

For  many  years  after  he  had  completed  his  law  studies,  Trygve 
Lie  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  Norwegian  labor  unions.  Later  he 
held  several  high  positions  in  the  Norwegian  government.  He 
worked  to  protect  the  rights  of  small  countries  and  to  promote 
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world  peace.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  Nations 
voted  to  appoint  him  their  first  Secretary-General. 

Heyerdahl  and  five  companions  left  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  on  a small  raft  called  the  Kon-Tiki.*  They  drifted  to  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Heyerdahl  wanted  to 
prove  that  the  people  who  first  settled  the  southern  Pacific  islands 
could  have  come  from  South  America.  All  scientists  are  not  con- 
vinced that  his  expedition  proved  his  idea.  However,  most  people 
will  agree  that  his  voyage  was  a brave  and  daring  one. 

_ do  you  know 

1.  Describe  one  of  Amundsen’s  exploring  Nations  appointed  Trygve  Lie  as  its  first 

expeditions.  Tell  about  another  Norwegian  Secretary-General. 

explorer  who  became  famous.  3.  Describe  the  expedition  of  Thor  Heyerdahl 

2.  Explain  one  of  the  reasons  the  United  on  the  Kon-Tiki. 


The  Kon-Tiki.  Six  men  drifted  on  the  Kon-Tiki  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 


Modern  apartment  buildings.  The  government  is  helping  provide  the  people  with  better  homes 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Many  things  happen  during  a person’s  lifetime  that  he  cannot 
help.  He  may  be  injured  in  an  accident  or  become  ill  so  he  cannot 
work.  He  may  lose  his  job  because  the  company’s  business  is  not 
good.  Or  he  may  become  too  old  to  earn  a living.  Since  about  1900, 
many  laws  have  been  passed  in  Norway  to  help  people  in  such 
difficulties.  These  laws  are  called  social  laws.  Norway  and  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries  are  pioneers  in  social  legislation.* 
A great  number  of  Norway’s  social  laws  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  aid  workers.  There  are  special  laws  covering  workers  in 
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dangerous  jobs.  Thus,  factory  workers,  fishermen,  and  sailors 
are  insured  against  accidents.  Other  laws  say  that  no  worker 
can  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a day  or  forty- 
eight  hours  a week. 

Workers  in  most  occupations  are  now  entitled  to  three  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  each  year.  If  a worker  loses  his  job,  and  it  is 
not  his  fault,  he  can  receive  help  from  the  government  so  that  his 
family  need  not  suffer.  He  must  take  a job,  however,  if  one  is 
found  for  which  he  is  suited.  Persons  who  are  blind  or  crippled 
and  cannot  work  are  also  given  aid.  And  when  a person  reaches 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  may  stop  work  and  receive  an  annual 
pension. 


A Legevakt*  is  a first-aid  station  in  which  the  injured  receive  medical  care. 


Since  1930,  most  Norwegians  have  become  members  of  a gov- 
ernment health  insurance  plan.  Each  member  of  the  plan  must 
pay  a small  fee.  If  the  member  is  employed  by  a company,  the 
firm  pays  part  of  the  fee.  If  he  has  dependents,  all  of  them  are 


Workers  employed  in  dangerous  occupations  are  protected  by  insurance. 


A children’s  hospital.  The  government  has  helped  provide  medical  care  for  children. 

covered  by  the  insurance  too.  If  a member  is  injured  or  becomes 
ill,  the  government  pays  his  hospital  bills  and  most  of  his  doctor 
bills.  If  he  is  the  head  of  a family,  his  wife  and  children  receive 
an  allowance  to  pay  for  the  most  necessary  expenses.  In  case  of 
death,  the  government  pays  part  of  the  funeral  costs. 

Most  of  Norway's  larger  towns  have  emergency  first-aid 
stations  called  the  LegevaJcL*  If  a person  suddenly  becomes 
ill  or  is  hurt  in  an  accident,  he  is  immediately  brought  to  the 
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School  children  leave  for  camp.  Norway’s  government  sends  many  children  to  free  summer  camps. 

Legevakt.  There  he  is  given  free  medical  treatment. 

Several  of  Norway’s  social  laws  deal  with  mothers  and  children. 

For  example,  each  family  that  has  two  or  more  children  receives 
an  allowance  from  the  government.  Many  children  from  city 
families  who  cannot  afford  vacations  in  the  country  are  sent  to 
summer  camps  by  the  government.  Mothers  and  babies  are  given 
free  medical  care  in  over  eight  hundred  clinics  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  And  tired  housewives  with  many  children  are 
given  vacations  in  rest  homes. 

Most  of  Norway’s  social  laws  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  they  have  accomplished 
much  good.  They  have  the  support  of  all  the  political  parties  in 
Norway.  No  one  would  think  of  trying  to  do  away  with  them. 
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They  have  become  a very  important  part  of  the  Norwegian  way 
of  life. 

However,  there  are  questions  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 
Some  people  wonder  how  far  the  government  should  go  in  trying 
to  help  its  citizens.  They  fear  that  if  the  government  does  too 
much  for  the  people,  they  may  not  want  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves, and  will  develop  a careless  attitude  toward  their  work. 
Others  wonder  about  the  cost.  If  the  government  tries  to  do  too 
much,  it  will  have  to  hire  too  many  employees.  To  pay  these  em- 
ployees, the  government  will  have  to  charge  higher  taxes.  And  it 


Mothers  and  babies  receive  free  medical  care  in  many  clinics  in  Norway. 


is  the  people  who  must  pay  the  taxes. 

Thus,  while  most  Norwegians  are  satisfied  with  the  social  laws 
they  now  have,  many  are  cautious  about  adding  more.  The  people 
of  Norway  want  neither  a careless  attitude  toward  work  nor  high 
taxes. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


1.  What  kinds  of  government  services  are 
shown  by  the  pictures  in  this  chapter? 

2.  When  did  Norway  begin  to  pass  social 
laws  to  help  the  people? 


3.  Explain  how  Norwegian  mothers  and 
children  benefit  from  these  laws. 

4.  How  does  the  Norwegian  government  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  its  social  services? 


A traveling  doctor.  The  government  sends  doctors  to  the  far  northern  outposts 


King  Haakon  with  his  son,  Crown  Prince  Olaf,  *and  his  grandson,  Prince  Harald 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 

HOW  NORWAY  GOVERNS 

“Mountain  people  are  always  free.”  So  goes  an  old  saying. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always  been  true  in  Norway.  Yet 
the  desire  for  freedom  has  always  been  strong  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Norwegian  people. 

Norway's  democratic  government  has  deep  roots  in  the  past. 
Even  in  Viking*  times  the  farmers  came  together  to  pass  laws 
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The  Storting*  building  in  Oslo,*  the  capital  of  Norway.  Here  Norway’s  laws  are  made 

and  to  settle  disputes.  Each  region  had  its  own  parliament*  and 
meeting  place. 

Modern  Norway  is  a free  and  democratic  nation.  Like  the 
United  States,  Norway  has  a government  that  is  based  upon  a 
constitution.  Norway's  constitution  was  signed  on  May  17,  1814. 
In  many  ways  it  is  similar  to  our  own. 

At  the  head  of  the  Norwegian  government  is  King  Haakon 
VII.* The  King  lives  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Oslo.*  He  is  loved  and 
respected  by  all  Norwegians.  When  King  Haakon  dies,  Crown 
Prince  Olaf,*  his  son,  will  become  the  ruler  of  Norway. 

Most  of  the  executive  work  of  the  government  is  done  by  the 
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The  Storting.  Norway’s  Parliament*  has  150  members,  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 


king's  ministers  and  their  departments.  These  ministers,  to- 
gether with  the  prime  minister,  form  the  Cabinet.  The  king  ap- 
points his  ministers  after  they  have  been  recommended  by  the 
party  which  has  the  most  members  in  the  Parliament. 

The  laws  of  Norway  are  passed  in  the  Storting  * or  Parliament. 
Norway's  Parliament  has  150  members.  They  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four-year  terms.  Six  political  parties  are  represented 
in  the  Norwegian  Parliament  instead  of  only  two,  as  in  our 
Congress. 

The  Storting  splits  itself  into  two  branches  for  purposes  of 
work.  One  fourth  of  the  members  make  up  the  Lagting ,*  and  the 
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rest  compose  the  Odelsting.*  All  bills  are  introduced  in  the  Odeis- 
ting.  After  the  Odelsting  has  voted  on  a bill  and  approved  it, 
the  bill  is  sent  to  the  Lagting  for  its  approval.  When  both  houses 
have  agreed  on  the  bill,  it  is  sent  to  the  king  for  his  signature. 

In  addition  to  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  Norway  has  a 
system  of  courts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  to  see  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  are 
upheld.  Norway's  highest  court  is  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  Oslo. 

There  are  also  many  units  of  local  government.  The  largest  of 
these  are  the  fylker*  or  counties.*  Norway  has  twenty  counties. 

A court  trial.  The  courts  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people. 


Election  day.  Every  Norwegian  who  is  twenty-one  years  old  has  the  right  to  vote. 


The  cities  of  Oslo  and  Bergen*  are  also  called  counties.  Except 
for  these  two  cities,  each  of  the  counties  of  Norway  has  a gover- 
nor who  is  appointed  by  the  king. 

Each  of  the  rural  counties  is  composed  of  several  smaller  units 
called  herreder*  or  districts.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.  These  districts  are  governed  by  councils 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  district  council  elects  a chairman. 
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Once  a year  the  chairmen  from  all  the  districts  in  each  county 
meet  to  pass  laws  for  the  whole  county. 

Besides  the  district  governments,  there  are  more  than  sixty 
cities  in  Norway  which  have  the  right  to  rule  themselves.  The 
city  governments  are  much  like  those  of  the  districts.  The  people 
elect  a city  council,  and  the  council  elects  a mayor.  Elections  are 
held  every  four  years.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  vote. 

DO  you  know 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  Nor-  protected,  and  the  laws  and  the  consti- 

way’s  democratic  government  has  “deep  tution  of  Norway  upheld? 

roots  in  the  past”?  3.  Explain  how  the  local  districts  are  gov- 

2.  How  are  the  rights  of  Norway’s  people  erned.  What  are  these  districts  called? 


The  Royal  Palace  at  Oslo.  The  king  and  his  family  live  in  the  Royal  Palace. 


. ■ . ..  ' " 


GLOSSARY 


Your  study  of  Norway  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  take  time  to  use  this 
glossary. 

You  should  turn  to  this  glossary  each  time  a word  that  you  read  in  the  text  is 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  unless  you  clearly  understand  the  word.  The  letters 
that  appear  inside  the  brackets  following  each  word  show  you  how  the  word  should 
sound  when  it  is  correctly  pronounced.  The  capital  letters  used  in  indicating  the 
pronunciation  show  you  which  syllable  of  the  word  is  to  receive  the  chief  stress,  as: 
Bergen  (BAIR  gen). 

The  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  glossary  is  explained  to  help  you  better  under- 
stand the  text  and  pictures  of  this  book.  You  will  learn  much  more  about  Norway 
if  you  will  use  this  glossary. 


o 

Alesund  (OH  leh  soon).  A city  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway.  Chief  center  of  the 
herring  fleet. 

mundsen  (AH  moon  sen),  Roald,  1872- 
1928.  One  of  Norway^  leading  polar 
explorers.  The  first  rriair  to  navigate 
the  Northwest  Passageband  the  first  to 
reach  the  South  Pole. 

Arctic  Circle.  An  imaginary  line  around 
the  earth  23 V2  degrees  south  of  the 
North  Pole.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Arctic  Ocean.  The  ocean  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  It  borders  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
Baltic  Sea.  An  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Almost  enclosed  by  the\  cbuntries  of 
northern  Europe. 

Bergen  (BAIR  gen).  Chief  cfity  of  the 
y West  Country.  An  important  seaport 
and  the  second  largest  city  m Norway. 

Bjornson  (BYURN  son),  Bjornstjerne, 
1832-1910.  A Norwegian  poet,  play- 
wright, novelist,  and  theater  director. 

Black  Death.  The  wave  of  disease  (the 
plague)  which  swept  through  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  14th  century. 

Bodo  (BOO  duh).  A port  city  in  north- 
ern Norway,  about  50  miles  north  of 

flip  AtpIip  PitpIp 

bokmal  (BOOHK  mawl).  The  more  im- 
portant of  the  two  official  languages 
of  Norway.  It  is  used  in  the  news- 
papers, schools,  and  churches  in  all  the 
cities,  and  in  most  of  the  rural  districts. 

briquet  (bri  KETT).  A small,  brick- 
shaped lump  of  powdered  material 
such  as  coal  dust  or  iron  ore.  Made  by 
pressing  the  dust  together  in  molds. 

Bull  (BOOL),  Ole  (OH  leh),  1810-1880. 
A famous  Norwegian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  in  Bergen. 


bunad  (BOO  nah).  A richly  embroidered 
national  costume  worn  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

Bygdoy  (BIG  duhy).  A small  peninsula 
that  juts  out  into  Oslo  Fjord  southwest 
of  the  city  of  Oslo.  Site  of  a museum 
and  a permanent  exhibition  of  Viking 
ships. 

cable  railway.  A railway  on  which  the 

\jfars  are  moved  py  an  endless  revolving 
cable.  A stationary  engine  operates  the 
cable. 

Catholic.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  A member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

conservation.  The  protection  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  wildlife,  forests, 
and  minerals,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  unwisely. 

copper  pyrite.  A bright-yellow  mineral 
which  contains  sulphur  in  combination 
with  copper  and  iron. 

Crown  Prince  Olaf  (OH  lahf),  1903- 
The  only  son  of  King  Haakon  VII  and 
next  in  line  for  the  throne  of  Norway. 

Danish  (DAYN  ish).  Relating  to  Den- 
mark, its  language,  or  its  people. 

dialect  (DYE  ah  lekt).  A local  form  of 
a language. 

dirigible  (DIR  ih  jih  bul).  A lighter-than- 
air  aircraft  that  can  be  steered. 

Dovre  (DAWV  reh)  Mountains.  The  name 
given  to  the  mountain  ridges  south  of 
Trondelag.  Average  elevation  about 
5,000  feet.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Dram  men  (DRAHM  men).  Fifth  largest 
city  of  Norway.  Located  on  an  arm  of 
Oslo  Fjord,  about  20  miles  southwest 
of  Oslo. 
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Dunderlandsdal  (DOON  der  lahns  dahl). 
Dal  means  valley.  Dunderlandsdal  is  a 
valley  in  northern  Norway,  just  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  has  important 
deposits  of  iron  ore. 

East  Country.  A region  of  Norway,  located 
south  of  the  Dovre  Mountains  and  east 
of  the  Long  Mountains. 

Eidsvoll  (AYTS  voll).  A small  town  about 
30  miles  northeast  of  Oslo.  Here  the 
Norwegian  constitution  of  1814  was 
drawn  up  and  signed. 

Eric  the  Red.  A red-bearded  Norseman 
who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
10th  century.  He  began  a Norse  settle- 
ment on  Greenland. 

Faeroe  (FAY  roh)  Islands.  A small  group 
of  volcanic  islands  between  Iceland  and 
the  Shetland  Islands.  They  are  now 
owned  by  Denmark. 

Finnish.  Relating  to  Finland,  its  language, 
or  its  people. 

Finnmark.  The  northernmost  province  of 
Norway.  A vast  upland  region  whose 
small  and  scattered  population  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Lapps. 
j fjord  ( FYORD ).  An  ice!- carved  valley 
that  forms  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Most 
fjords  have  steep,  rockj/sides. 

Flagstad  (FLAHG  stah),  Kirsten,  1895-  . 

Norwegian  woman  opera  singer,  ac- 
claimed one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

fodder.  Coarse  food  which  is  fed  to  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

fylker  (FILL  ker).  Plural  of  fylke  (FILL 
keh).  Norwegian  word  for  county  or 
province. 

generator.  A machine  that  changes 
mechanical  energy  or  force  into  elec- 
tricity. 

Gjoa  (YUH  ah).  Name  of  the  ship  used 
by  Amundsen  to  sail  through  the 
“Northwest  Passage.”  Now  on  display 
in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Greenland.  The  world’s  largest  island, 
northeast  of  North  America.  A thick 
cap  of  ice  covers  most  of  the  island. 

Grieg  (GREEG) , Edvard,  1843-1907.  Nor- 
way’s most  famous  composer,  born  in 
Bergen.  * 

Gudbrandsdal  (GOOHD  bfahns  dahl). 
Dal  means  valley.  Gudbrandsdal  is  a 
large  valley  in  south  central  Norway. 
Principal  route  from  the  East  Country 
to  Trondelag. 


gymnasium  (gim  NAH  see  oom).  A Nor- 
wegian high  school  where  students 
may  prepare  to  enter  a university. 

Hansa  (HAHN  sah).  A powerful  league 
of  German  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
joined  to  promote  trade  and  protect 
shipping.  This  league  had  trading  posts 
around  the  Baltic  and  North  seas. 

Hardanger  (HAHR  dahng  er)  lace.  A type 
of  needlework  made  by  embroidering 
with  white  thread  on  white  linen  and 
then  cutting  out  parts  of  the  pattern. 

Harald  (HAHR  ahl)  the  Fair-Haired,  850?- 
933.  A Norwegian  noble  who  defeated 
other  local  rulers  of  Norway  and 
forced  many  of  them  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  made  himself  king  of  all  Nor- 
way in  872. 

Henie  (HEN  ee),  Sonja.  Norwegian-born 
skater.  She  won  three  Olympic  cham- 
pionships and  ten  consecutive  world 
championships  for  figure  skating. 

herreder  (HAYR  ed  er).  Plural  of  herred 
(HAYR  ed).  Norwegian  word  for  gov- 
erning district.  Smallest  unit  of  local 
government. 

Heyerdahl  (HAYER  dahl),  Thor,  1914-  . 

The  Norwegian  explorer  and  scientist 
who,  in  1947,  led  the  Kon-Tiki  expedi- 
tion 4,000  miles  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean 

Holmenkoilen  (HOHL  mun  KOHL  un) 
Hill.  A hill  near  Oslo.  One  of  the  most 
famous  ski  sites  in  the  world.  The 
annual  ski-jumping  contest  at  this  hill 
attracts  expert  skiers  from  all  over  the 
world. 

hostels.  Lodges  where  young  people  can 
spend  the  night.  Usually  they  are  re- 
stricted to  cyclists  and  hikers. 

Hoyanger.  (HUHY  ahng  er).  A small  in- 
dustrial town  on  an  arm  of  Sogne 
Fjord  in  western  Norway. 

humanitarian.  A kind  person  who  helps 
other,  usually  less  fortunate,  people. 

I hydroelectric  power,  Electric  power  pro- 
duced from  the  action  of  falling  water 
or  fast-moving  water. 

Ibsen  (IB  s’n),  Henrik,  1828-1906.  A great 
Norwegian  poet  and  playwright,  born 
in  Skien. 

Iceland.  A large  volcanic  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  permanent 
settlement  was  begun  by  Norsemen 
about  the  year  874.  It  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 
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intermarried.  Intermarriage  is  marriage 
between  people  of  different  groups,  re- 
sulting in  the  mixture  of  the  groups. 

Jaeren  (Y AIR  en).  A low,  sandy  penin- 
sula in  the  southern  part  of  the  West 
Country. 

Jotunheimen  (YOH  toon  HAY  men).  A 
Norwegian  word  meaning  “the  Home 
of  the  Giants.”  A region  in  south  cen- 
tral Norway  where  the  tallest  moun- 
tains of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
are  found. 

Julenisse  (YOO  leh  NISS  eh).  A Norwe- 
gian word  meaning  “Christmas  elf.” 
He  is  supposed  to  look  and  act  like  our 
Santa  Claus. 

Karl  Johansgate  (kahrl  yoh  HAHNS 
GAH  teh).  The  main  street  in  Oslo, 
named  after  the  Swedish  king  who 
ruled  from  1818  to  1844. 

King  Haakon  (HAW  kone)  VII.  The  pres- 
ent king  of  Norway,  formerly  a Danish 
prince.  He  was  elected  king  November 
12,  1905. 

Kirkenes  (KEER  keh  nayss).  A seaport 
town  in  the  far  northeast  of  Norway, 
five  miles  from  the  Russian  boundary. 

Kjolen  (CHUHL  en)  Mountains.  The 
mountain  range  which  runs  along 
the  boundary  between  northeastern 
Norwayand  northwestern  Sweden. 
Commonly  called  “the  Keel.” 

Knaben  (KUHN AH  bun).  A village  in 
the  South  Country.  Mining  center  for 
nearby  molybdenum  mines. 

, Kon-Tiki  (kon  TEE  kee).  Name  of  a South 
American  Indian  god.  Used  as  the 
name  of  Heyerdahl’s  raft  on  his  expe- 
dition across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kristiansand  (kris  tyan  SAHN).  Chief 
city  of  the  South  Country  and  sixth 
largest  city  in  Norway.  An  important 
lumber  and  fishing  port. 

Lagting  (LAHG  ting).  The  smaller  branch 
of  the  Storting,  or  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment. Composed  of  one  fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Storting. 

Lapps.  A group  of  people/who  have  lived  ' 
l\/  in  the  northern  part/of  Scandinavia, 
and  parts  of  European  Russia,  for 
many  centuries.  Toahy  there  are  20,000 
Lapps  in  Norway. 

Larvik  (LAHR  veek).  A town  near  the 
mouth  of  Oslo  Fjord.  A fishing,  ship- 
ping, and  industrial  center. 


Legevakt  (LEH  geh  vakt).  Norwegian 
word  meaning  “doctor’s  watch.”  A 
center  for  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment in  a Norwegian  town. 

Leif  (LAYF)  Ericson  (AIRickson).  The 
son  of  Eric  the  Red.  He  reached  the 
shores  of  North  America  about  the 
year  1000. 

Lie  (LEE),  Trygve,  1896-  . First  Secre- 

tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

Lofoten  (LOH  foh  tun)  Islands.  A group 
of  mountainous  islands  off  the  coast  of 
northern  Norway.  They  are  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Lokken  (LUH  kun).  A village  in  Tronde- 
lag.  A py rite-mining  center  since  1652. 

ll,ong  Mountains.  The  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  mountain  backbone  of  Scan- 
dinavia which  lies  south  of  Jotun- 
heimen. AverageLolevation  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet. 

lutefisk  (LOO  teh  fisk).  Codfish  that  has 
been  softened  in  lye  water,  rinsed,  and 
boiled. 

Lutheran  church  (LOO  ther  uhn).  The 
church  which  follows  the  teachings  of 
Martin  Luther  (1483-1586).  The  first 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  founded  in 
Germany. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  America’s  lead- 
ing opera  house,  located  in  New  York 
City. 

Middle  Ages.  The  period  from  about  400 
A.D.  to  1400  A.D. 

^ pfidnight  sun.  The  summer  ^un  shining  at 
midnight  in  the  Arctii^fegion. 

Midsummer  Eve.  The  evening  of  the  long- 
est day  of  the  year.  Celebrated  in  Nor- 
way on  June  23. 

Mo  i Rana  (MOO  ee  RAH  nah).  A small 
industrial  town  in  northern  Norway, 
about  20  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  A steel-mining  center. 

molybdenum  (moh  LIB  dee  num).  A 
metal  used  to  harden  and  strengthen 
sts6@l  v 7 * 

^Munch  (MOONK)^  Edvard,  1863-1944.  One 
of  Norway’s  forepiost  painters. 

mural.  From  the  Latin  word  for  wall.  In 
art,  it  is  a painting,  painted  right  on 
the  wall. 

Nansen  (NAHN  sen),  Fridtjof,  1861-1930. 
Famous  polar  explorer,  scientist,  and 
humanitarian.  In  1923  he  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  peace. 
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Nid  (NEED)  River.  A river  which  rises 
in  Sweden.  This  river  flows  through 
Trondelag  into  Trondheimsfjord. 

tA\6oros(NEE  dah  roos)  Cathedral.  Nor- 
way’s finest  cathedral,  located  in  the 
city  of  Trondheim.  Nidaros  is  the 
ancient  name  for  Trondheim. 

Nobel  (noh  BELL)  Prize.  One  of  five  an- 
nual prizes  given  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  peace.  The  money  for  the 
prize  was  willed  by  the  Swedish  in- 
ventor, Alfred  Nobel. 

Nordics.  A group  of  people  living  in 
northern  Europe.  As  a group,  they  are 
noted  for  being  tall,  and  for  their  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Norsemen.  See  Vikings. 

North  Atlantic  Drift.  A warm  ocean  cur- 
rent which  bathes  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Europe. 

North  Cape.  The  northernmost  point  in 
Norway  and  in  Europe. 

North  Pole.  The  northernmost  point  on 
earth. 

North  Sea.  A partially  enclosed  sea  which 
forms  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Northwest  Passage.  A long-sought  sea 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  around  the  northern  coast  of 
Canada. 

nynorsk  (NEE  norsk) . Norwegian  word 
meaning  “new  Norwegian  language.” 
This  language,  based  on  rural  dialects, 
is  one  of  two  official  Norwegian  lan- 
guages. 

Odelsting  (00  dels  ting).  The  larger 
branch  of  the  Storting,  or  Norwegian 
Parliament,  composed  of  three  fourths 
of  the  members. 

Orkney  (ORK  nee)  Islands.  A group  of 
islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

Olaf.  See  Saint  Olaf. 

. Oslo  (OHS  loh).  The  capitalWd  largest 
^ city  of  Norway.  Located  m the  East 
Country  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Oslo  Fjord.  The  history  of  Oslo  goes 
back  to  the  11th  century. 

Oslo  Fjord.  The  longest  fjord  in  the /East 
Country.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length, 
parliament.  A lawmaking  body^-elected 
by  the  people  of  a country. 

Protestant.  Pertaining  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  A member  of  a Protestant 
church. 

pyrite.  See  copper  pyrite. 


Radio  Norway.  The  government-controlled 
broadcasting  corporation  in  Norway, 
realskole  (reh  AHL  skoo  leh).  A Norwe- 
gian secondary  school  with  a three- 
year  course  of  study.  About  the  same 
as  an  American  high  school. 
Reformation.  A religious  movement  in  the 
16th  century  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Protestant  churches, 
riskrem  (REES  krehm).  A favorite  Nor- 
wegian dessert  made  of  rice  pudding 
and  whipped  cream. 

Rjukan  (ROO  kahn).  A small  industrial 
town  in  southern  Norway. 

Roros  (RUHR  ohs).  A small  copper-min- 
ing town  in  the  Dovre  Mountains, 
rosemaling  (ROO  seh  mahl  ing).  A Nor- 
wegian word  which  means  “rose  paint- 
ing.” 

rusk.  A small,  crisp  piece  of  toast, 
saga  (SAH  guh).  A story  of  the  Viking 
Age,  usually  dealing  with  the  adven- 
tures of  a king  or  his  family. 

Saint  Olaf  (OH  lahf),  9957-1030.  The 
king  who  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Norway.  Did  much  to  convert  Norway 
to  Christianity. 

Sandefjord  (SAHN  eh  fyord).  A small 
city  near  the  mouth  of  Oslo  Fjord. 
Chief  base  of  whaling  fleet. 

Sarpsborg  (SAHRPS  borg).  A city  south- 
east of  Oslo.  Important  center  of 
/ paper-milling  industry. 

Scandinavia  (skan  dih  NAY  vya).  The 
general jiame  given  to  the  countries  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Dehmark. 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  long,  narrow 
tongue  of  land  in  northern  Europe  oc- 
cupied by  the  countries  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

seedlings.  Small  trees  started  from  seeds. 
Used  in  replanting  forest  areas. 

V seter  (SET  er).  A mountain  farm  used 
only  in  the  summertime. 

Shetland  Islands.  A srtfall  group  of  islands 
about  100  miles  north  of  Scotland. 
They  form  a county  of  Scotland. 

Skien  (SHEE  en).  A small  city  in  the 
East  Country.lt  is  a river  port  and  an 
industrial  center. 

sklibrett  (SKLEE  brett).  Norwegian 
/ word  meaning  “sliding  tr$y.” 

J slalom  (SLAH  lom).  Type  of  downhill 
skiing  in  which  the  skier  makes  fre- 
quent turns  between  trees,  stones,  and 
other  obstacles/ 
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slipway.  An  inclined  opening  in  the  stern, 
or  back  end,  of  a whaling  ship,  through 
which  the  whales  are  pulled  up  on  deck, 
social  legislation.  Laws  passed  to  improve 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
people. 

LSogne  (SONG  nuh)  Fjord.  An  inlet  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  largest  and  deepest 
fjord  in  Norway.  It  is  over  110  miles 
long  and  over  4,000  feet  deep  at  its 
deepest  point. 

soljer  (SUHL  yer).  Plural  of  solje  (SJJHL 
yeh).  A handmade  brooch  of  silver  and 
gold,  often  with  several  dangling  pieces 
in  front. 

South  Country.  Region  along  the  south 
coast  of  Norway.  (See  map,  page  12.) 
South  Pole.  The  most  southern  point  on 
earth,  located  on  a high  plateau  near 
the  center  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
sparkstotting  (SPAHRK  stulnt  ing).  A 
type  of  sled  much  used  in  Scandinavia. 
It  looks  like  a chair  on  runners  and  is 
pushed  like  a scooter. 

Spitsbergen  ( SPITS  bair  geri)./A  group 
of  Norwegian-owned  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  about  400  miles  north  of 
Norway. 

Stavanger  (stall  VAHNG  er).  Norway’s 
fourth  largest  city  located  in  south- 
western Norway.  An  important  port 
for  the  fish-canning  industry, 
starve  church.  An  ancient  wooden  church 
^covered  with  pointed  wooden  shingles. 
The  name  comes  from  four  tremendous 
wooden  posts  that  support  its  four 
corners.  These  churches  yere  built  in 
Norway  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
stern.  The  back  end  of  a ship, 
sfikkball  (STICK  ball).  A Norwegian 
children’s  game  in  which  a ball  and  bat 
are  used. 

Storting  (STORE  ting).  The  Parliament 
of  Norway,  which  meets  in  Oslo. 
Sturlason  ( STOOHR  lull  son),  Snorre 
(SNOR  reh),  1178-1241.  An  Icelandic 
writer  who  preserved  much  of  Nor- 
way’s early  history  in  his  famous  sagas. 
Sulitjelma  (soo  lee  CHELL  mah)z  A small 
mining  town  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  Norway. 

Svolvaer  (SVOLL  vair).  Chief  town  of 
the  Lofoten  Islands.  Center  of  the 
Lofoten  cod  fisheries. 

Swedish.  Relating  to  Sweden,  its  lan- 
guage, or  its  people. 


Sydvaranger  (SEED  vahr  AHNG  er).  Dis- 
trict in  the  far  northeast  of  Norway. 

Telemark  (TEH  leh  mark).  A mountain- 
ous country  in  southern  Norway. 

Tonsberg  (TUHNS  bairg).  Oldest  town  in 
Norway,  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Oslo  Fjord. 

Tordenskjold  (TOR  den  shol).  See  Peder 
Wessel. 

^ree  j\ ipe.  In  mountainous  country,  the 
line  above  which  trees  do  not  grow. 

Trondelag  (TRUHN  deh  lahg).  A lowland 
region  in  central  Norway. 

Trondheim  (TROND  haym) . The  chief 

\ycity  of  Trondelag  and  the  third  largest 
city  of  Norway. 

Trondheimsfjord  (TROND  hayms  fyord). 
A long  arm  of  the  North  Sea  which  ex- 
tends into  Trondelag.  It  is  about  80 
miles  long. 


Undset  ( OON  set),  Sigrid,  1882-1949.  Nor- 


way’s most  famous  woman  writer. 

Union  of  Kalmar  (KAL  mahr) . The  union 
through  which  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  were  joined  together  under  a 
single  king.  The  union  lasted  from 
1397  to  1523. 

United  Nations.  A group  of  nations  organ- 
ized in  1945  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  co-operation. 

Vikings  (VYE  kings).  Daring  Scandina- 
vian warriors  who  raided  the  coasts  of 
Europe  from  about  the  8th  to  the  10th 
centuries.  They  made  many  voyages 
of  discovery  and  settlement  throughout 
the  region  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Vigeland  (VEE  geh  lahn),  Gustav,  1869- 
1943.  Norway’s  most  famous  sculptor. 

Vinland.  Name  given  to  North  America 
by  Leif  Ericson,  who  landed  on  the 
coast  of  North  America  about  the  year 
1000. 

Wessel  (VESsel),  Peder,  1691-1720.  Nor- 
wegian naval  hero,  born  in  Trondheim. 
Made  a noble  and  given  the  title  Tor- 
denskjold for  his  daring  attacks  on 
Swedish  naval  forces. 

West  Country.  The  region  of  southern 
Norway  which  lies  on  the  steep  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Long  Mountains. 

youth  hostels.  See  hostels. 
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